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THE DRESS QUESTION. 




IT MUST BK MET. 

As teachers of Physiology and the laws of 
health, we can not consistently ignore the subject 
of clothes. The dress question, in its hygienic 
bearings at least, comes clearly within our prov¬ 
ince, and we can not shirk it if we would. Its 
inevitable reiterations will be sure to bring us to 
a stand at every turn, till we shall have fairly 
met it and put to rest the problems involved by 
a satisfactory solution. 

We do not wish to shirk the dress question, 
and shall try to meet it fairly and discuss it 
candidly. We shall not be expected, we trust, to 
exhaust the subject in a single article. It will 

be something gained if we shall succeed in set¬ 
ting clearly before the reader the general princi¬ 
ples which must guide us in the discussion, and 
thus put him on the road to correct conclusions. 

A THREE-SIDED PROBLEM. 

The dress question, like most other questions, 
has more than one side. It must be looked at 
from several points of view. It is an esthetic 
and a social as well as a hygienic question, and 
our conceptions of it will be necessarily incom¬ 
plete and liable to mislead, unless we examine it 
in each of these aspects. 

We dress, or at least we should dress— 

1 . To make ourselves comfortable ; 

2 . To adorn our persons ; and 

3. To satisfy the requirements of society. 

Some may perhaps object to our third proposi¬ 
tion. “ If we dress comfortably, heathfully, and 
tastefully,” it will be said, “ society has no right 
to require anything more, and we are not bound 
o consult its prejudices.” We advocate no 
slavish worship of fashion—no abject adherence 
to customs known to be unnatural and perni¬ 
cious 5 but we do insist that society can not 
be left wholly out of sight even in our dressing- 
rooms. Good morals embrace good manners, 
and good manners require us to manifest a 
decent respect for the opinions of those around 
us, however incorrect we may believe those 
opinions to be. The rules which might govern 
our conduct as isolated individuals (were isola¬ 
tion possible in the midst of society), are modi¬ 
fied by our relations to others. We are sover¬ 


eign individuals, with certain “ inalienable 
rights,” but we are also members of that greater 
individual, society, and our rights can not con¬ 
flict with the duties which grow out of that rela¬ 
tion. A degree of conformity is an implied con¬ 
dition in the social compact. The primitive cus¬ 
tom of the Sandwich Islands may fulfill all 
hygienic and esthetic requirements, but, although 
the climate might favor it, we should have no 
right, in the light of social law and social duty, 
to introduce it into the streets of Havana or 
New Orleans. 

The principle just stated and illustrated has 
another and an important application, as will be 
shown further on. 

FUNCTIONS OF DRESS. 

The first and most important function of dress 
is to clothe and thereby protect our bodies, and 
promote our comfort and health. Its second 
primary function is to ornament—to adorn our 
persons—and thus please the eye with beautiful 
forms and artistic combinations of lines and 
colors. These two ends we believe, when rightly 
understood, will always be found to harmonize 
perfectly; the fittest or most comfortable and 
most healthful dress being that which is most 
graceful or becoming. Hygienically and esthet- 
ically, then, the question is narrowed down to 


A costume, to fulfill properly either of its im¬ 
portant functions, must possess fitness in forms, 
materials, and colors, to the person of the wearer, 
and to the conditions of time, place, and occa¬ 
sion on which it is worn. Let us look at a few 
of the more important applications of this law. 

1. Sex in Dress .—The absurdity of dressing 
men and women alike will be apparent to any 
one at all familiar with anatomy and physiology, 
or with the outlines of the human figure. “ Some 
have contended,” Mrs. E. Oakes Smith says, 
“ that there should be no difference in the dress 
of the sexes. I think that a moment’s reflection 
will convince us that this is a mistaken taste. 
As a general rule, we are shorter than the other 
sex, and I am sure we do not wish to seem only 
a poorer sort of men.” Another reason why 
the women should not adopt the male costume is, 
that if a change is to be made, she can easily ip- 
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vent something far more artistic and beautiful, the requirements of the law of fitness, and where 
With the exception of that abomination, the | they are far more graceful and beautiful than 
• stove-pipe bat, our costume is fur more com- i any short dress can possibly be. Attempt to 
fortable and tar less open to physiological objcc- climb a mountain, ramble in the woods, or work 

nZr h a “- K° f r man ' a \ faShi0D genera " y i in the garden, dressed in these flowing skirts, 
prescribes it; but there is much room for reform, j and you will be likely to be reminded of the Hire 
and wt advise our sisters not to assume our | maxim, that « circumstances alter cases.” The 

ti owsers till we shall have made them more grace- ; long dress, so graceful in the parlor loses its 
ful and becoming than they are at present f. ’ 8 , . , parior, loses its 

2 . Individual Distinctions.-ThL should bec ffTt’e“*“ Meque '“ tly ^auty, in the fields, 

fitness to the individual us well as to the sex i abfe TTe e ungraceful as U “ moomfort- 

etJA. < a bie. Here you want a costume which will not 


We instinctively know that the young and the 
old should not dress alike. Neither should the 
tall and the short, the grave and the gay, the 
tranquil and the vivacious. Tall women should 
not wear longitudinal stripes, nor short ones 
flounces and horizontal stripes. The colors worn 
should be determined by the complexion, and,, 
should harmonize with it and with each other.* 

3. Time and Place. —One’s costume should be 
suited to the circumstances under which it is 
worn—there should be fitness to time and place. 
^No lady would think of wearing her winter 
clothes in summer, or her summer clothes in 
winter. For a similar reason—because the law 
of fitness requires it—she should have one drees 
for the parlor, and another, and a different one, 
(in form as well as material) for the kitchen, the 
garden, and the field. 

We might point out other applications of the 
law of fitness in dress, but these will serve our 
present purpose. Carried fully into practice, this 
law would give us a pleasing 


fetter your lower limbs ; which will leave your 
hands and arms at liberty ; and in which you can 
count upon safely running the blockade of a 
double row of briers. Some kind of a short dress 
not the mannish coat and pantaloons, however, 


don’t misunderstand us. 

Jn recommending our fair readers to retain in 
its true place tbo long, flowing drapery of the 
present, female cosmme of the civilized worid we 
speak in general terms, and without reference lo 

a«eendin '?* 1 w fashion wMch may now bo in the 
ascendant Me are no advocates of the terrible 
abuses connected with fashionable dressing We 
X* 8ee “ t0 ° "Hick of the injurious, nay, fatal 
V- < ; 0rs , et3 a P d tight waists; of multitu- 

feHererM lr S ’ dr , ag ? 1 . ng beavil y upon the hips ; of 
fettei ed legs and pinioned arms. Wear no dress, 

I ha .f" b .ei its name, which has a tendency to 
destioy heaith or hinder the complete and har¬ 
monious development, of the body. Even “ So¬ 
ciety conservative as it is, will allowyou, if you 
insist upon it, to avoid the abuses we have hinted 
r- , ymy arfe n°t inseparable from the long dress, 
wm g i, g T ra , y m<)re or le8s connected with it. 
custom . 6 dress i° r a walking and working 


but something feminine and graceful-* here in \ costume, 

order. This dress should be varied to suit the h loned and fitted, a portion of each daywith ease 
wearer’s style of beauty in form, complexion, and < P^ easu re and without harm. The general 
. ' knowledge and the 


\ other characteristics, and may be made very 
pretty and very comfortable. 




VARIETY IN COSTCME, 

in place of the uniformity which now so gener¬ 
ally prevails. We should see no two persons 
dressed precisely alike, unless two can be found 
between whom no point of difference, either in 
physical or mental character, can be discovered. 

But it is time to come to the grand practical 
question for the answer to which we know the 
fair reader has been eagerly looking forward. 


THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

The short dress, or some modification of L 
would be the most appropriate one for a shop 
ping excursion on the street, especially when the 
street is flooded with water and mud ; but here 
we come in direct contact with that respectable 
old fogy, “Society,” and must say, “by your 
leave,” before venturing to make any startling 
innovation. Society is not likely to grant that 
, leave at present. It will permit you to shorten 
your skirts just a little, and will make no objection 
to any exhibition of pretty ankles that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case may render necessary. : 
You must do the best you can in your pursuit of j 


juiuwiecige ana tlie 
cultivation of correct tastes will finally bring 

S? °l d n 0gy “ P ublic opinion” over to our 
\ 8lde ’ and men and women will be permitted to 
dress at all times and in all places as the eternal 
laws ot beauty and fitness shall dictate. Without 


i , . .v ouau nictate, witnout 

shocking anybody s sense of propriety ; but festi- 

•whiiw 7 ~ bas , len slow >y”— is an ancient motto 
™" cb , Le m 2? erl Y efor “ cr may adopt with the 
greatest profit. Fashion is too strongly in- 

be overcome by a direct attack, 
vyitn patience and perseverance a “ flank move- 

S u S. be execilted ’ and our cnd attaiaed 


inural 


WHICH SHALL WE WEAR? 

The long, flowing skirts of the ordinary style of] 
dress, or the tunic or curtailed skirts of the/ 
\bloomer or American costume ? J \ 

We prefer that you should answer this ques¬ 
tion for yourself in the light of the general prin¬ 
ciples (believed to be correct) which we have 
laid down in the foregoing paragraphs. They 
will lead you to a sound conclusion, we think; 
but we have no objection to giving you the 
benefit of our own application of these principles. 


OUR ANSWER. 

“ Which shall we wear?” In one word, both! 
Each, in its place, is fitting and beautiful. 

Here is the esthetic principle which underlies 
our reply, as expressed by a distinguished artist : 
“ Simplicity and long, unbroken lines give digni¬ 
ty, while complicated and short lines express/ 
vivacity. Curves, particularly if long and sweep-' 
ing, give grace, while straight lines and angles! 
indicate power and strength.” Long, flowing 
and even trailing skirts have their place in the 
drawing -room and the parlor, where they fulfill 

' * reader will find this subject 
Hints toward Physical Perfection, or the Philos* 
phy OF Human Beauty.” See adve tieement. 


dry goods, etc., under difficulties' 
j * So far as y° ur own person is concerned, you \ 
: may, perhaps, safely set public opinion at de- 1 
j fiance. You can probably appear in the street of j 
any of our cities or towns in a short dress with- ^ 
out being mobbed ; but by doing so you subject 
yourself to a species of social outlawry which 
must detract from your usefulness as well as from 
your comfort. Granting, then, for argument 
sake, that you have a right to wear the new cos¬ 
tume on the street, is it expedient to do so ? Do 
you not lose more than you gain ? 

And there is another thing to be considered, 
lou are perhaps actively engaged in promoting 
other reforms. Is it either expedient or right to 
shut yourself out of families and communities, 
otherwise open to you, and thus curtail your in¬ 
fluence, by carrying to their last results your 
notions of what is abstractly best in dress ? You 


Hkke CWHbutors present their own Opinions, ami are alone 

ZerJt << p th0,n - Wed ° nf,t Ind0, -" e a11 W print, but desire our 
_ novg ALL Ijunus,” and “ Hold Fast tub Good.” 


HOME 


PRACTICE OP THE WATER- 
CURE. •_ i 

_ >• 

BY SOLOMON FREAKS* M.D. * 

Thus far the Water-Cure has won most of its 
triumphs in chronic diseases, not that it is any 
. less effi caciou 8 in acute diseases, but for the rea- 
| son that it has been practiced mostly in establish- 
[ men j ;s where it is generally inconvenient or im- 
; possible for those sick with acute disorders to 
j go. While a water-cure establishment is the 
\ best place for all chronic invalids, and the only 
j P^ ace wb cre many of them can regain their 
j bealtb > acu te diseases must be treated at home. 

] Some of these can, no doubt, be better treated 
| at an establishment, but they can all be treated 
' wel1 at bome with such conveniences as can he 
found in every household. It is often said by 
physicians that it is inconvenient to treat patients 


- u/vo kjl hj uto t in dJL USS • JL Oil ( t • • . ••• - 

have a right, perhaps, to sacrifice your comfort ^ P ? 81clansthat it is inconvenient to treat patients 
/ think, your usefulness. Dress re- | at tbeir homes 5 aad by patients and their friends 

is." 


W. ] 1 . <!„«, gLv . arugs. I g ,„, „ „ m , 

A short dress or tunic, trowsers, gipsy hat' ! truth ln thlSl U rC( I uires more labor on the part 
and Bt ? ut sboe8 , should form a part of every j of botb the friends of the sick and the phvsi- 

^ - - & 

wherever circumstances may render them most { , ® “ tb labor 18 a sma11 matter after all; 

fitting and proper. In the privacy of her own i and lf the W ater-Cure is right and druggery 

Purely a right to dress^shTjdeases. '"if’society ? ® arne8t - 0 ^ bere there is dangerous sickness and 
should call her right in question here, she may i theie 18 faith m our 8 y ste m of practice, it is not 
nrnnerlv ™i.. n.. -- J ‘considered. Some 
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Shp P ia r I y f eDter tb ^ P ] ? a ° r want of jurisdiction. { consi( iered. Some years ago, epidemic dysen- 
if fashion. amenable In these P laces ‘o the laws j tery, of a very fatal type, prevailed in the vicini- 

; ty of our water-cure establishment. The Alio- 
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pathlc physicians who were treating all the 
r ? ases > were losin g many patients. In one fam¬ 
ily of seven persons, consisting of father, mother, 
and five children, three of the children had died, 
and all the rest of the family were sick, the 
mother dangerously so. Af'ier much consulta¬ 
tion among themselves and their friends, it was 
concluded they could fare no worse and might 
fare better if they were to try the Water-Cure. I 
was sent for, and took charge of the five remain¬ 
ing ones of the family, and had the good fortune 
to see them all restored to health. The good suc¬ 
cess of the water treatment in these cases created 
considerable excitement in the neighborhood, 
and I was called to see as many patients as I 
could attend to while the dysentery prevailed in 
the locality. The treatment not only fulfilled my * 
most sanguine expectations, but such was the con¬ 
fidence created in it by those who witnessed its 
effects, that I found it about as easy to treat the 
patients at their homes, as it would have been to 
treat them at the establishment. Every recom¬ 
mendation was promptly carried into effect with¬ 
out thought of trouble. So I have always found 
it. in home practice, where the patients and their 
friends have been in earnest, and have confidence 
in the means employed. I have found it very 
different sometimes, where the opposite of this 
has been the case—where the patient can not see 
how this bath is going to do any good, or of 
what account it is whether he eat one thing or 
another, without regard to quality or quantity, 
and the friends of the patient are equally doubt¬ 
ful or equally unbelieving. I mention these 
things to show that where there is knowledge, or 
faith and earnestness in the Water-Cure system, 
its home practice is not impossible or even diffi¬ 
cult. And as nearly all acute diseases must be 
treated at home, and as I am anxious that all 
should be treated by the Water-Cure, I wish to 
impress this upon the minds of the people. 
There are many who say if they could have a 
Hydropathic physician they would gladly employ 


one; but they do not feel competent to take 
charge of the sick, even of their own families, 
themselves. There is much force in this. There 
is a scarcity of Water-Cure physicians. There 
should be one in every neighborhood, but there 
is not at present, nor will there be for a long 
time to come. One reason of the scarcity is, that 
our system is yet new, and there has not been 
time to educate a sufficient number of physicians. 
Another reason is, the prevalent belief in drugs 
makes it hard for a physician who gives no drugs 
to do a living business in every locality at once. 
Such, however, is my faith in the superiority of 
the Water-Cure in acute diseases, that I believe 
any energetic physician of fair intelligence, with 
a good knowledge of his profession, can settle 
down in almost any locality, and in time do a 
successful business. Patience may be required. 
The minds of the people must be indoctrinated 

with the truth j and sooner or later some cases_ 

probably some given over to die by other physi¬ 
cians—will become his to treat; and a few op¬ 
portunities of this kind will enable him to de¬ 
monstrate the superiority of his system of prac¬ 
tice, and the number of his calls will increase. 
One disadvantage Water-Cure physicians will 
always labor under, as compared with drug phy- 




icians is, while the latter will each succeeding 
year have his business increased by the bad 
treatment of former years, the former by his 
treatment will put his patients in harmony with 
nature, and enlighten them on the laws of life, 
the conditions of health, and the true means of 
cure ; so that each succeeding year will find his 
patients and their families in a better condition, 
and better able to take care of themselves than 
they were in the preceding year. But from the 
smallness of their present number, Water-Cure 
physicians will have a much wider range for 
their practice, and may thus have all they wish 
to do. 

So long as the present system of drugging and 
the UDphysiological habits of civil life continues, 
there will be much chronic disease and need for 
water-cure establishments 5 but before our sys¬ 
tem will be placed upon a proper footing, and in 
a position to make rapid progress, the people 
must know and feel that in cases of emergency, 
or when it is necessary, they can be treated at 
home. As there are not Water-Cure physicians 
enough at present to supply this want, those who 
have faith in our system of practice must depend 
on themselves to a considerable extent. But 
there will be cases in almost every family where 
the need of a physician will be felt; and this 
need, at present, can only be supplied in many 
localities by calling on physicians at a distance ; 
and this course can generally be pursued with 
advantage by the present telegraphic and rail¬ 
road facilities to, almost, annihilate time and dis¬ 
tance. 

There are now a goodly number of Hydro¬ 
pathic practitioners located through the country, 
engaged exclusively in home practice whose ser¬ 
vices could be had at a distance of hundreds of 
miles, and many of the physicians connected 
with establishments would visit patients at their 
homes at long distances. This course, from the 
expense attending it, and the delays incident to 
it, would not well supply the place of a physi¬ 
cian located in the neighborhood ; but it would 
be much better, and in the end much cheaper, all 
things considered, than to employ a drug physi¬ 
cian. I would, therefore, advise all who may 
read this article, to inform themselves as well as 
they can, by reading the Teacher and Water- 
Cure books, and depend upon themselves as far 
as they can, and they need have no fear of not 
doing well enough in ordinary cases ; when a 
physician is really needed, get a Water-Cure 
physician, if there is one within reach to be had. 

While it may not be necessary for all chronic 
invalids to go to a water-cure establishment, as 
many can be cured at home, nor for all acute 
cases to be treated at home, such should be 
the general rule j and until we oau supply the 
proper conditions for the treatment of nearly all 
acute cases at home, our cause will not progress 
so fast as it should do. There is here a vast field 
unoccupied, and while it is true that the Water- 
Cure has heretofore won more of its triumphs in 
chronic than in acute diseases, it is not because it 
is more efficacious in the former than in the 
latter, but because greater attention has been 
bestowed upon the one than the other. While, 
from my situation, my own practice has been 
more in chronic than in acute diseases, I have 


always found it equally servicable in the latter, r) 
and have full faith that it will yet take its proper (> 


yet take its proper 
place in this class of diseases ; and in proportion 
as it supplants the drug practice, will chronic 
disease diminish, till ultimately there will be lit¬ 
tle of it, and consequently little need of water- 
cure establishments. 

Granville Water-Cure, Granville, Ohio. 


LIFE AT A CITY WATER-CURE. 


If the reader indulges the idea that life at a 
water-cure in the city or in the country is a stu¬ 
pid, frigid, formal, unsocial affair, I beg leave 
most respectfully to undeceive him. If he ima¬ 
gines that he will be forced to feed on potato- 
parings, sawdust puddings, and milk skimmed on 
both sides and split down in the middle, he is 
mistaken. If he supposes that the society at a 
“ cure” consists of men and women whose loDgi- 
tude of face and flatness of chest distinguish them 
from the rest of the race, I wish to inform him 
that he indulges an error. Walk or ride with me 
to the famous establishment located at 15 Laight 
Street. A few years ago, the brace of buildings 
which now stand side by side, like wife and hus¬ 
band here, were considered palaces fit for the 
abode of merchant princes. Dr. Cox then 
preached in the neighborhood. No cars trundled 
past, day and night, like shuttles weaving the 
warp of the country with the woof of the city. 
The up-town portion of the city was not even laid 
out in lots. Two miles of brick and marble had 
not been added to Broadway, and yet these build¬ 
ings are not old nor dilapidated. 

Let us go in. Ring the bell. A girl with 
golden ringlets and an Irish accent answers the 
call, and ushers you into the sitting-room below, or 
the ladies’ drawing-room above. You ask for the 
proprietor. Dr. Trail being absent just now, Dr. 
Miller makes his bow. He is a stout, well-built 
man, of middle age, whose full-orbed face indi¬ 
cates good appetite and good digestion. You 
follow him into his seven-by-nine sanctum, and 
find a comfortable seat in an easy-chair. Are you 
ill, the doctor will give a diagnosis of your case, 
and put you at once on the road to health. If 
you are well, and desire to find a first-class board¬ 
ing-house, he will strike a bargain with you, and 
you can have hotel fare, or vegetable fare, or 
1 both, as you please. 

Two different tables are spread each day. Let 
us go in and dine. The tables, like linked sweet¬ 
ness, are “ long drawn out,” and extend the en¬ 
tire length of the dining-hall. Both sides of this 
pair of tables are lined with men, women, and 
children. Some of them are celebrities. That 
fine-looking man, with a bronzed face and hair 
touched with silver, is Mr. Fabens, formerly a 
United States consul. He and his accomplished 
lady and children board here. That fresh-looking 
young gentleman, with such electric eyes and 
ruddy cheeks, is a Canadian. lie is connected 
with the press. I have the impression he is a 
shorthand reporter. That tall, healthy, sunny- 
faced man, with an unmistakable Scotch face aDd 
accent, is Mr. Stuart, the editor of the Scottish 
American. Near the head of the table sits a tall, 5 
pale, intellectual young man, who has just re- 
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turned from the Holy Land. Ilis name is Williams, 
and he has made a sensation here by his able and 
interesting lectures. Just across the table is Sen¬ 
ator Low, a distinguished jurist, who understands 
the laws of health and the laws of nations. He 
believes in living up to his own constitution 


physician, a lady of rare attainments and un¬ 
questionable skill; and to his own amiable lady, 
who superintends the culinary department of the 
establishment, and she sees to it that every article 
of food is sweet and sound, and cooked by the 
tidiest cooks, and in the best manner. I can not 


and the constitution of his country. Notice that in a single slap-dash, harum-scarum letter give a 
sensitive man, with large eyes and a long beard ; ] description of the various apartments—the col- 
his name is Cushman, and he is an artist of the lege hall, the gymnasium, and the various kinds 
highest order of merit. Few can equal him in j of bathing rooms—so I will put in a plug, stop 
singing a song or telling a story. Near him sits the pen-leak, and promise to write better next 
Miss Bennett, a young lady of exquisite taste and time. G. W. Bungay. 

rare talents. She looks like Jenny Lind, though 
much younger. There are doctors, lawyers, cler¬ 
gymen, editors, merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
manufacturers, clerks, students, and others ; but 
I do not purpose to publish a directory. 

Now see what a quantity of good things are 
smoking upon the table—green peas, “ fresh” 
beans that have been preserved during the win¬ 
ter, cracked wheat-corn cooked in a variety of 
ways, white bread, brown bread, fruit-sauce, 
milk, etc. Do you lack pluck, here is a full dish 
of “ grit” you can eat at your leisure, xire you 
inclined to be bibulous, here is an abundance of 
the lacteal (do not spell it lack-taxi) fluid; or, if 
you prefer pure soft water, the aqua pura is here. 


Water-Cure, 15 Laight St., New York. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM, OR 
COMPLAINT. 

BY JAMES 0. JACKSON, M.P. 


tion of the body. My own experience has led 
me to note that diarrhea is the more common 
symptom in the first stages of the disease, not by 
any means commonly followed by vomiting, but 
soon followed by fever. In advance stages of the 
disease, the matter passing from the bowels is of 
a thin, watery nature, quite offensive, and in the 
more advanced conditions tinged with blood. I 
have very seldom been called to a case where, 
upon proper inquiry and investigation, I have 
not found the provoking cause to lie in inefficient 
clothing of the lower extremities of the body. I 
do not give as much significance as most physi¬ 
cians do to the irritation of the mucous surface 
| arising from dentition, nor to improper food, nor 
SUMMER ' m * asma ^ c atmosphere. I confess to skepticism 
; as to the general efficiency of these causes in the 
production of disease. What may have been the 
results of observation by other physicians, I have 
only such means of knowing as they have made 
public, but one fact stands prominently before my 
mind, which is, that of children who have reached 
such age as to be running about upon their feet, 
and to be privileged to out-of-door exercise, there 
are five girls who have summer complaint to one 



This is a morbid condition of the human body, 
for the most part exhibited among children, and 
in the United States appears to a greater extent 
and in a more efficient manner during the months 
of July and August than any other months in the 

year. Medical men of high repute declare that \ boy . and j ascr i| 3e this difference almost entirely 
it is not indigenous to our land, though it is said j to tbe aifference of clothing of the lower limbs 
you preter pure sou water, me aqua pura » nere. ■ tQ be more degtructive than in most of the C onn- { of tlie gexes boyB from the time they begin to 
I am a novice here, and have, likely enoug , trica of Europe. Iu some of our cities, during j mn about being permitted to wear trowsers, and 

some seasons, and, in fact, ranging over a number gb q 8 being un if or mly dressed so as to suffer great 
of years, the disease was so destructive as to kill 


omitted to name the best dishes on the table ; but 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Eat 
and drink and be merry, and do not die to-mor¬ 
row if you can help it; for there is even in this 
life something worth living for. At the table 
spread an hour ago you found hotel fare. If you 
are more of an animal than you are an angel—as 
I frankly confess I am—you would prefer a seat 
at the board that is loaded with boiled, baked, j h , mdred ~ an d fi f t y. e ight. 
and roasted meats. 

Having supplied the inner man, let us walk 
leisurely about the Cure. Miss C. is singiDg and 
playing on the piano, and she performs admir¬ 
ably ; but we will not be tempted to stray from 
our determination. Cushman has told a story to 
the gentlemen in the sitting-room, and they are in 
a roar of merriment. Lawrence is busy as a bee 


chilliness in the morning and evening from the ex¬ 
posure of their lower limbs. Cutaneous circula¬ 
tion under such circumstances is seriously inter¬ 
fered with, congestions of the mucous membrane 
take place, and then if the stomach and bowels 
have been at all predisposed by the eating of un¬ 
wholesome food to take on irritation or inflamma¬ 
tion, the circumstances are all favorable to such 
months of age, and over two years of age, it \ exhibition. There is no period of human life 
would appear by statistics, are less liable to it, the < w hen dress should occupy the attention of the 
disease showing itself with more virulence during \ thoughtful more than during the period of child- 
the period of the coming of the first set of teeth. ; hood. This period of human life is one wherein 
Under this rule the second summer of the child’s great susceptibilities exist. Children are capable' 
life is one to which, under unfavorable surround- ; 0 f great enjoyment. Nature is daily unfolding to 
ings, there is more liability to its having it and j them her mysteries. Life is never monotonous 


about ten per cent, of all the children in those 
cities, under five years of age. This was the case 
in the city of Philadelphia, between the years 
1835-39. In New York, between January 1819 
and 1835, statistics show that the number of deaths 
from this disease alone were two thousand nine 
Children under four 


in a garden of roses. He is determined to get up 
an entertainment of the first class for the amuse¬ 
ment of the million in this city. He will suc¬ 
ceed. Who ever failed that wore red whiskers ? 
We are to have Cushman, the genial man of ge¬ 
nius ; Miss Bennett, the American Jenny Lind ; 
Mrs. (somebody—for my life I can not think of 
her name, but she is a sweet singer, and her soul 
lights up her face with rapturous emotions when 


less probability of its recovering from it. 

The two most powerful predisposing causes are 
generally said to be the irritation of the nervous 
system set up by teething, and the use of improper 
food. To the first of these I should give but little 
heed, believing that as dentition is a natural pro¬ 
cess, there should not necessarily connect with it 
such disturbance of any of the other organs in 
their functional exercise as to render the health 


to them. When weary, they readily go to sleep \ 
when awake, everything is fresh and new, and the 
brain exhibits great activity. Thus they are 
peculiarly susceptible to take on abnormal con¬ 
ditions, and these are almost always of a purely 
physical nature, having reference to the body. 
The mental faculties become involved and show 
derangement only after the bodily health has be¬ 
come disturbed. One of the most important pre- 


she warbles like a bird endowed with emotion); I know that the effort to which the organism is 


of the subject of teething sensibly affected thereby. • requisites to the health of a child, therefore, is to 


and the famous Indian girl, a sweet singer—I be¬ 
lieve they call her Invoice, or Invocation, or some 
other strange name. James G. Clark, the poet, 
soldier, and ballad singer, is to join the staff, with 
several others. All these persons are here, so 
that we have jolly times. 

That room, looking somewhat like a gymna¬ 
sium, is a Movement-Rocm, where Dr. Wier 
squares round shoulders, develops and enlarges 
narrow chests, straightens crooked limbs, strength¬ 
ens weak bodies, and adds many years to the lease 
of the lives of his patients. There goes Mr. 
Jones, a wide-awake, active man of business. 
He will introduce us to Miss Higgins, the female 

-—-— 


subjected in the production of teeth is accom¬ 
panied by modifications of the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary canal, but I am not satisfied 
that if during this period the life of the child was 
healthy in other respects, and if it was fed upon 


keep up the natural conditions of its circulation 5 
and in a climate such as prevails throughout the 
Northern, Middle, and Western States of our 
Union, clothing forms by no means an unimport¬ 
ant item in the considerations that bear upon the 
subject of health. I would not underrate the 


proper food, and at proper times, there need be \ WO rth of other hygienic means, but I am sure that 
any fear that such abnormal manifestations as are this disease would show itself much less frequent- 
seen in this disease would appear, or if they did jf parents were as careful in respect to pre¬ 
appear, would be at all dangerous. ■ serving healthy conditions'of the skin and exter- 

Writers on this subject describe the ailment as ' na i circulation, as they might readily be, if 
attended in most cases with vomiting or purging, \ thought were turned to the subject. I have never 
and not unfrequently with both, accompanied \ y e t lost a patient by this disease, and as perhaps 
with fever of remittent type, sometimes also with \ m j treatment growing out of my view of the 
spasmodic convulsions, followed by rapid emacia- j originating cause has been somewhat peculiar, 
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I offer it to the attention of the readers of the 
Hygienic Teacher, not by any means wishing to 
convey the impression that the formula below is 
appreciable to all cases of this disease without 
any variation, but that with such modifications as 
each case may seem to demand, it constitutes a 
general prescription, in the light of which I pro¬ 
ceed to treat a child whenever it is sick with this 
disease. 

• If, upon examining the patient, I find that the 
bowels are subject to frequent purgings, I order 
them to be cleansed and kept clean by injections 
of tepid water. On the other hand, if purging is 
not frequent, and vomiting exists, I order the 
child to drink quantities of warm water, pro¬ 
vided it is old enough to be influenced by any 
suggestion that I may offer. If too young for 
this, then I order for it, for a period of from one 


recollect only three, one was drowned, one was But, why not preach ? Yes, new as was the idea 
killed by the kick of a horse, and the other by to me, why not preach ? Many times in the past 
the bite of a rattlesnake. In a tribe of fifteen year I had said mentally, “ Here I am, ready to 
hundred persons, at Mr. Catlin’s request, the chief do whatever work comes to me for the enlighten- 
made like inquiry among his people, and was un- \ ing of the people.” And now that I am, without 
able to learn of the deaths of any children except either my knowledge or consent, appointed to 
by accident, within the memory of one of them, preach, I will preach, if God please. 

In a tribe of Madans, numbering two thousand, ( Accordingly the next day, at their usual hour 
Mr. Catlin was told that the death of a child j for religious service, I met twenty-four men, 
under ten years of age was very unusual, and he j women, and children. The hearers understood 
says this was confirmed by the very small number \ their business ; and they did it admirably, 
of skulls of children found in any of the Indian A religious hymn was well sung. It seemed 
burial grounds of North America. Now, an j to burst forth spontaneously, like the melody of 
English writer says, that in London, in a popula- J birds. Learning that they did not expect any 
lion inside of two millions, there die in one year j other religious, services, I told them that health 
young children enough to make an unbroken line j being the result of obedience to God's laws, it 
of corpses lying head to foot for a distance of ; was a religious subject, in importance second to 
over eight miles, and medical statistics go to show ' none ; as without such obedience to physiological 



to five minutes, a bath as high as 95 degrees, to that in some of our own cities, even a greater j law, and its necessary effect—health—life would 

be followed by a wet-sheet pack extending over proportion than this of the children born, die ; fail of its purpose, and no human being could 

„ „—• j cfi_xv.:_ xv n_ j v _> Ulldm’ firA wars am 1__n_x_ vr ....__ 


a period of fifteen minutes, this followed by a 
bath as cold as 80 degrees for one minute, the 
whole body of the child being immersed and 
rubbed with the hands of its attendants, though 
not harshly, while in the bath, and wiped dry 
upon coming out. If the child is in conditions 
not to take this, in its stead I ajSply warm cloths 
over the region of the stomach and bowels, alter¬ 
nating them with cold ones. I have found this to 


under five years of age. 

Let parents study the la;/s of Health, bring ; 
their children up under simple habits, train them J 
to regularity and carefulness, while as yet they j 
give them their freedom, and especially train j 
their girls to better habits of exercise, and we ; 
shall see a better condition of things than we now 
see. It is remarkable to observe how large a pro- | 


honor or praise his Creator. Neither a3 a com¬ 
munity, nor as individuals, shall we be healthy 
till we make health a matter of conscience. 
When we regard health as a religious duty, and 
consider sickness a natural effect of sin, then, 
gradually, we shall modify our habits, aspire 
to higher life, and by persistent effort attain it. 

Then I called attention to the conditions of 
healthy life. Certain conditions are necessary to 


portion of the diseases which now have to be 
be very effectual in checking vomiting and purg- 1 combated, and treated by medical advisement j t ~ h( TiwesTfo™^^ 

ing. Where fever is an accompanying and and skill, can be avoided by simple reference to j to manifest it8 mode of life> must have moisture, 
marked symptom of the case, I suggest wet-sheet the law8 of health and life. Sickness, which is j heat? aud light . and when it is sick> ifc needs for 
packing, followed by a tonic bath. The head 80 common in most families, can give way to con- j ifc8 rec0 very only what it uses for healthy growth, 
should be kept cool by the application of wet dltlons of health, which are now so occasional, j Wlfen people wish to cure a gick tr ^ e they do not 
cloths. The social conditions of the child should and ^ bus great law of relation to life obtain j poison it with alcohol, opium, calomel, lobelia, or 
be ol the quietest, order. I«s nurses shou ld be m muasu. a l. .i force, so that health should be ;. aconite. In this case, they heed the suggestions 
those members of the family toward which it has tbe ordinary condition, and sickness^only an in- j of common sense . But, as soon as man is sick, 
the greatest attachment, if it is old' enough to cidental or casual coition of human existence, j he is p0 ig 0n ed. In reference to the sick man, 
have any consciousness on the subject. The room and children who now die, and whose deaths are j C0mm0 n sense is not regarded. Must man be 
in which it is sick should be free from impure air, ascribed to the providence oT God, might lie en- 5 po isoned because he has disobeyed the laws of 
and should be light. After the symptoms have ; abled to ^ ve to grow to manhood and woman- j health? In health, man needs pure air, food, 
become modified, and the bodily conditions are j bood ’ to llve useful lives, and die only when ; exercise, rest, sleep, mental influences, sunlight* 
evidently improved, food should be given in a J a £ ed > aud tbus change entirely the exhibition of j and water f or diank and cleanliness. When sick’ 
fluid form and only in quite moderate quantities \ God s providence by simple obedience to the con-* j b e needs these things and influences adapted to 
for some little time. dition3 of liv ^g which He in his infinite wisdom j b is condition ; and for the recovery of health he 


A course of treatment in the main like this, fol- | 
lowed up by the good sense of those who have ; 
the handling of the patient, will be found to be j 
very much better than the system^f drug medi¬ 
cation. 

After all, it is a poor way of living to be com- 


and goodness has imposed. 


WAS IT PREACHING? 


BY HULDAH ALLEN, M.D. 


pelled to deal with sickness. The best way is not Doctor Trall— One week ago, when I came j 
to get sick, and when parents«eome to study the here to spend a.few days, I was asked to lecture, j 


\ can use nothing else. 

"Why are medieines given ? I Spoke of the re¬ 
lation of medicines to the living body, of their 
disastrous and fatal’ effects, of the action of the 
vital power against them, as in cases of scarlet 
fever, diptheria, etc., and cf the proper way to 
treat disease—aiding its design, instead of tryi 




laws of health and life with such assiduity and 
earnestness, as for the most part persons study 
the laws for the accumulation of wealth, there 
will be very much less sickness in their families, 
and especially of this country, than is now seen. 

I was very much impressed with a fact, copied 
lately from an English paper, reported to have 
been stated by Mr. George Catlin, a citizen of the 
United States, and a man who has spent a large 
portion of his life in studying the habits of the 
American Indians. He says, that in a village of 
two hundred and fifty persons, after the chief of 
►that clan and his wife had consulted awhile to¬ 
gether over,the answer to his question, how many 
children had died during the last ten years, or 
within their 'memory they declared they could 

- 


to thwart it. 

I had not taken my lectures along; but I was \ In such a way, Doctor, I talked. Wasitpreach- 
willing to talk to the people, and to talk with j ing? The twenty-five listened with close atten- 
them, whenever and wherever they would meet } tion, apparently interested. One of them, a 
for that purpose. A storm came, which made still j child of eleven years, said to me, “ I like to hear 
worse the bad roads ; and I did feel sorry that^ ; you talk ; I understood all you said.” You know 
must leave the neighborhood without teaching j how mortifyingly large is my App robat i veness 
the only way of cure and showing the ruinous j but such words from the mbutfo^ ljlS& hea and 
nature of medicines. But, comforting myself J sucklings are delicious, 
with the reflection, that here was a chance to 
cultivate the submissive spirit, the subject was 
dismissed. 

Now, please imagine my consternation, when 
on Saturday evening I was told notice had been j 

circulated, that Huldah would preach in the j or three shall gather to hear the truth. 

school-house the next day instead of Elder M-. | P. S.—I hope this report of small doings will 

Well, well, preach l The heart sank a little, j move many to do likewise. Who responds ? 


I am pleased with this small beginning. Glad¬ 
ly would I have spoken to five thousand ; but I 
am as glad to have spoken to that twenty-five. 
God bless the words! I did what I could. 

Now, I am ready to speak again, wherever two 
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RAILROAD MUSING3—Nor 11. 

9 THE AMERICAN COSTUME* 

BY H. H. HOPE. 

[CONTINUED FROM TUB JUNE NUMBER.] 

I would that the readers of this journal might 
seriously consider what I have said and shall say 
on the subject of a reform in dress for Woman. 
Though the argument take a colloquial rather 
than a didactic form, and though it was made as 
herein described, in a railroad car instead, of a 
pulpit or rostrum, to me, and I trust to those who 
heard it, and I pray God to those of you who may 
readit, it be ars and may bear the proof of intrin¬ 
sic truthfulness. Having already presented the 
argument in favor of a change in dress for Woman 
so far as Taste is concerned, allow me to present j 
what I said based on considerations having refer- : 
ence to Health. I therefore proceed to say, that ; 
the first point worthy of note was what are the i 
laws which regulate her conditions in this respect. : 
Is it true that, in general terms, they are the same ; 
as apply to persons of the male sex, having only : 
incidental or special application growing out of : 
her sexual relations? Or, on the other hand, is it 1 
true that they are in general terms quite different ; 
from those which apply to men, and only have : 
special relations in common with those laws which 
generally apply to the other sex? I think no 
better way of determining this can be found than 
to fall back on analogy, because we are educated 
to determine the principles upon which woman is 
to regulate her life from the position she occupies, 
instead of determining the position which she 
should occupy in all matters pertaining to her 
welfare, from the general principles upon which 
her nature is organized. So, by reason of our 
education and our prejudices in this direction, we 
can not safely conclude and settle the question in 
our own minds, without we pass beyond the influ¬ 
ences growing out of her position, and seek to 
determine just what are the laws which should 
govern her, by reasons lying outside of that posi¬ 
tion. Analogy may therefore help us materially. 
Let us see in what direction and to what extent 
it may assist us. To do so we must pass into the 
sphere of animal organisms below that of man. 
As far as my observation is concerned, in all the 
animal tribes which are organized on planes suffi¬ 
ciently elevated to give them distinct and positive 
qualities or characteristics, thus enabling them ; 
to show predispositions or direct habits of char- : 
acter, the rule obtains, in the main, that the male | 
and the female live within the same sphere, and : 
operate in all matters pertaining to their own pres- ; 
ervation and the production of their offspring on ; 
principles iu common. True, they have their | 
special relations These are seen to exist more 
vividly and in more marked degree in the habits : 
and conditions of life of the female ; but whether ; 
the animals be subjected particularly to the do- i 
minion of man, or those which subserve only an : 
indirect purpose to his benefit, this rule is all-per- i 
vading and perpetual. Take two instances which j 
may illustrate the point as well as a greater num- | 
The horse is an animal marked by sex. 


animal of which I have knowledge, though he is 
separated of course by great difference in physical 
build, and is vastly inferior in the range of what 
we term the higher faculties. Yet so great are 
the similarities, that physiologists determine the 
class of organs, and the offices which these organs 
are called upon to fill, to be very nearly the game 
in both ; and pathologists, or writers on disease, 
determine the range of morbid conditions to which 
man and the horse are subjected to be about the 
same. How, then, do we in all matters pertaining 
to life and health, or, in other words, how do we, j 
in considering what are the proper uses to which : 
the bodies of horses may be put, determine the ; 
sphere which the male and female may appropri- 


It would not take me long to answer that ques¬ 
tion. 

Now, throughout the whole domain of organized 
animal nature, I think a fair and candid observa¬ 
tion will lead to the conclusion, that the general 
principles upon which life depends and is to be 
worked up, are the same in regard to both sexes, 
special conditions intervening for special ends, 
but always answering a measured and limited 
purpose. If this be true, does it not go a good 
way to show how artificial, conventional, unnat¬ 
ural, and therefore false, the relations to physical 
life are which we impose upon woman ? And if 
it is true, does it not also show that to the degree 
that her physical relations are unnatural, and 




ately fill? Do we not, as a general fact, proceed $ therefore false, they must have great weight in 


upon the hyjjothesis, that what it is proper for us 
to make the male horse do, it is equally proper 
for us to make the female horse do, always except¬ 
ing those special relations which have reference 
to the reproduction of the species. 

Thus, though a horse in a given instance be of 
the female gender, she is subjected to all the con¬ 
ditions to which we subject an animal of the same 
species of the male gender. The food she eats is 
in the main the same; the care she gets is also 
the same ; the work she does is the same; the 
uses to which she is put are the same. We recog¬ 
nize her sexuality and its relations, but these are 
special , and except when in our judgment it is 
useful to us that they should predominate, we 
relate ourselves to her in all the uses and availa¬ 
bilities of her nature, not from the point that she 
is a horse of the female gender, but that she is 
simply a horse having qualities of character be¬ 
longing to that species, which—though a female 


determining her character ? In my judgment, so 
influential are these in the sphere of character, 
that they practically settle the whole question. 

I do not know but I may be thought quite im¬ 
polite, not to say ungallant, in affirming that the 
difference in character between men and women 
is immense, and greatly to the disadvantage of the 
latter. I can not express to you my sense of this 
difference. I have no language to describe it. 
Men are infiuitely above women in character. 
Strictly and philosophically speaking, women in 
general have no character, because they have no 
positive qualities. Their virtues are for the most 
part negations, and it is but reasonable to expect 
that they should be so. From their childhood to 
the day of their death they are acted upon. Their 
sphere of life is so narrow, and the objects in 
which they may interest themselves are so few, 
that compared with those which challenge the 
attention and regard of men, it can scarcely with 


she holds in common with any ether animal of \ propriety be said that strength of character be- 

O eomn cnaniaa T'l-I ..A,1.* i!_ ’ 1 -i . .« . . .... ... 


the same species. There are certain distinguish 
ing marks of sex,«md these*T7aving been imposed 
upon her by Nature,^ye feel ourselves quite satis¬ 
fied in being able to trust her. Of all the domes¬ 
tic animals, I know of none, save the cow, to which 
we do not relate ourselves on this principle, and 


ber. 


( His organic constitution and his relations to life 
^ in functional exhibition are nearer to or more like 
J those which man shows, than that of any other 

--— 


longs to them. J do not believe this is natural, 
that is, I do not believe it is according to the Divine 
arrangement. On the other hand, I insist that it 
is entirely in violation of the Divine plan, and is 
purely a matter of human invention, and is be- 

r -7 - < yond all power of description, wicked. I can 

it will not answer for us to deny its applicability * conceive of no greater outrage that an enemy of 
even here, for the cow being an animal appro J mine could commit upon me than to mutilate me, 
priated, especially under her domesticity, to the j cutting off my hands, breaking my legs so as tv 
purposes of supplying to us an article of food, is ^ make me a helpless cripple, putting out my eyes, 
most manifestly turned out of the range of her s destroying my sense of hearing, severing my 
natural relations to life, and is made in large 5 nerves of taste, palsying my sense of touch, 
measure to sustain artificial conditions. It only s What terrible loss, or losses, either or all these 
requires a moment s thought to see that naturally $ would be to a man! One can not think of it with- 
that is, under the law of constitutional develop- j out a shudder, and of them all, the loss of none 
ment cows would not give milk by any means J would be greater than the loss of power to walk 
to the degree which under our training they are I or handle things. 

made to do. The wild cow of the plains the ^ Now, what do we do to women ? We take them 
h mah. buffalo—gives milk not one fourth as long } in childhood, and we educate them after such a 
as out domestic cow. Supposing, then, that the n plan that not a single special sense which they 
cow was not made to answer our special ends, in $ possess holds anything like the same use to the 
t e giving ol us food, but was permitted to live \ development of their natures and the unfolding 

and education of their higher powers as it holds 
to a person of the opposite sex. Can anything 
be more wicked ? Think of the immense resources 
of happiness that can be brought home to the 
consciousness of a human soul by means of a well- 
ij cultivated and thoroughly educated eye; yet there 

whether, if thus made, instead of subserving the !> is not a woman in this country whose organ of ^ 
purposes of furnishing us milk, her size might not j vision holds such relation to external objects, no / j 
be increased so that there would be no more dif- $ matter how well she is educated in other respects, \( 
ference between a draught ox and draught cow, ^ as does the eye of a man. No woman sees things ^ ^ 
than between a draught horse and draught mare? $ as a man sees them. Her intellect does not use tfv 

--—-- 


upon principles that are perfectly natural to her, 
the question immediately arises in the absence of 
this particular use to which we put her, to what 
other uses might she be put? In such a case we 
should have to fall back upon the inquiry, wheth¬ 
er she might not be made a beast of draught, and 
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) the organ of vision as a man’s does, and for the 
i very good reason that she is taught from her earli¬ 
est consciousness always to determine the exercise 
of auy of her special senses in the light of the fact 
of her sex, so that in respect to matters of sight 
there are a thousand objects lying all around, 
and a thousand things transpiring, from which she 
turns away, feeling that while they may be, and 
doubtless are matters of interest to men, they 
constitute subjects which to her are forbidden. I 
venture to say that if you have a son and a daugh¬ 
ter, ar if any of these persons around me have 
children of both sexes, that this matter is just as 
sure to exhibit itself in this particular direction, 
as you are sure to give it your observation. 

Boys everywhere feel themselves at liberty to 
know anything and everything which is going on. 
A healthy curiosity in a boy is regarded as one 
of the best evidences of intellectual promise that 
lie can show, and in truth a parent proud of his 
boy will forgive an unhealthy curiosity quicker 
than he will almost any other fault. But yon 
take a .girl, have her show the same desire to mas¬ 
ter all knowledge that your boy shows, your own 
influence, and that of society, with that of the 
church—and I had almost said that of the govern¬ 
ment—would be invoked to check it. Everv- 

l 



like intellectual, moral, and physical faculties. 
Like man she has five senses and no more, and 
these the same in nature and in kind with his. 
She has two eyes, and man has no more ; these an¬ 
swer or should answer for her the same purpose as 
for him. She has two ears, so has a man, and no 
more, and these organs are intended to subserve 
in her case exactly the same purpose as in his. 
She has two hands, and on them the same amount 
of fingers, and their organic structure and uses 
are or should be the same as his. She has the 
sense of smell, and her sensorial power is affected 
by the activity of this sense just as his is.- Like 
him she has the organ of taste. The means which 
\ nature has provided for keeping her alive are the 
same as his. He eats food and digests it, and it 
nutrifies him ; she has to do the same thing. They 
both need air to purify their blood. He becomes 
fatigued by physical exercise, so does she, and in 
both instances sleep is necessary to the thorough 
repair of the system against the waste which under 
daily labor it undergoes. Like him she has the 
organ of speech. Like him she is affected by 
considerations in her internal or external life. In 
the main, then, her preservative forces relate them¬ 
selves to her organism after the same plan, and 
under the same rules as do his. The diseases from 
which she suffers are for the most part the same 
as his, and though her peculiar organism is liable 
to diseases to which his is not liable, his organism 
is also liable to diseases to which hers is not, and 
it requires more ingenuity, and more logic than I 
possess, to tell me why by reason of the difference 
in his special organism he should be entitled to 
position, universal sympathy, individual and so¬ 
cial liberty, when the closest analysis most mani¬ 
festly shows that in much greater degree they 
hold things in common than things separate, and 
that, as I have bef'ote said, their points of divers 


where she is reminded that she has a specif 
organism, and that this determines the sphere in 
which she is to move, and that within it she must 
keep herself, for beyond it, it is improper for her 
to go. She can not live out of doors to any degree 
without constantly being liable to be brought into 
contact with things, objects, and subjects which 
necessarily involve the activity of every special 
sense with which she is endowed, and this activ¬ 
ity involves in large measure the exercise of her < •T - ’ 7 — * v* uivenj- 

reflective faculties tbna on i Q ^;„ w , .. are as nothing when compared with the 

renective faculties, thus enlarging the sphere of things wherein they agree. Now, it being true, 

ner knowledge. To the degree that she acquires that the sum total of a woman, including the de¬ 
general knowledge, by the law of God must she vel °pment of her physical organism and the cul- 

throw her special relations to life into the back ture of her intellectual and spiritual faculties, is 

ground, narrowing the influence which they must 
have in the development of her character. If, 
while a child , she does this, she puts on character¬ 
istics so common to humanity as to be known all 
over the neighborhood as a “ tom boy,” that is, 
as a girl in whom the characteristics common to 
boys predominate. To break this up, every 
parental and social influence is brought to bear 
upon her. When it succeeds, and her whole na¬ 
ture is crucified, and she grows up abnormally, 
she is regarded as a proper woman, particularly 
well fitted to fill her sphere. Among the inven¬ 
tions that have been ingeniously gotten up to this 
end, is that of the present style of dress which 
woman wears. Nothing has a more deteriorating 


x —* w » tr j vtguiuioui anu me eui" 

ture of her intellectual and spiritual faculties, is 
by a Divine arrangement subject to laws which 
in their nature are the same as those that are ap¬ 
plicable to man, I think I have a right to inquire 
by what rule of propriety, or by whose authority, ( 
she is subjected, from her childhood to the close 
of her life, to influences that are opposite to those > 
to which man is subject in all that pertains to his ■? 
education and culture. Certainly the difference \ 
| between her opportunities and his could not be ; 
\ greater between two creatures, who every way \ 
\ were different in organization, and purpose, and 'i 
j end. 

| As I mingle with persons of my own sex, I often j 
l have occasion to say of an individual man, “ He 
; is very imperfectly developed. Not half of his > 

; strength is drawn out. He has a great deal of \ 

] force in him, which, after hi3 fashion of living 
< and his manner of education, lies uselessand I 
woman wears. .Nothing has a more deteriorating reall y think that the great majority of men, with 
influence upon the development of her physical : a11 t hei .r advantages, die without having had op- 
frame • nothing i. lmtie. ' iportumties, or if these were theirs, without using ; 

. ’ . ° 3 better calculated to render life them so as to bring out one half the real power 

in the open air unpleasant; nothing more direct- with which the Creator had endowed them. But 
ly calculated to force her into the house, and ^ this is true in regard to man, to how much 
keep her there, than to wrap up her form in such £ r ® ater degree is it obviously true of woman, 
a of vie nf u™ ’ „„ Jl ' 1 . Take two illustrations of this. First, in matters 

y . °J ir women wear—a very nice pertaining to physical culture. Second, to the 

ana cunningly contrived means to an end which culture of her higher nature. For the purpose of 
in my judgment is beyond all possible calculation \ ar £ um ent, woman in civilized society may be 
condemnable. j divided into two classes. Those who work and l 

Let nfa Bpp if Tom i . \ do not think, having to work so hard that they \ 

extravagant in this matter, cannot think, and those who neither work nor 
in the iirst place, as I have before said, a woman think, being mere floats on the surface of society, 
is a human being of the feminine gender, con- mov ed here and there by forces which originate 
structed constitutionally like unto a man but \ withoT J f ttheir volition, and against \^hich they have 

with specific differences, m other words, she has No man can prize physical culture more than I > 


^- 3 ^- 


do. In itself considered, however, I do not value 
it very highly, it is for the reflex benefits that I 
give it so large a place in my esteem. What is 
the condition °f the working women of this coun- 
ry . heir duties .almost, it not altogether, lie in 
the house. Occasionally among our immigrant 
population you will find women who perform 
duties that lie out of doors as well as in the 
house; but even then they are subjected to their 
performance in violation of the laws of health 
and the proper increase of physical strength. I 
have seen German women dig up the soil in their 
gardens and every time they put their spade into 
the earth they had to lift their frocks out of the 
way, in order to get their feet on to the shoulder 
ol their spades to press them into the soil. Long 
dangling, nasty skirts were about their legs clear 
to the ground, and notwithstanding these so evi¬ 
dently impaired the efficiency of their labor, they 
felt themselves bound to wear them, thus in reali¬ 
ty, by the style of their dress, being compelled to 
expend four times the muscular strength to do a 
given amount of work than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. But the German and Irish manual-labor 
women of our ountry form but a very small por¬ 
tion of the whole number, and with the exception 
ot these two classes, women in the United States 
who work, work altogether in the house. Now 
determining their sphere in the light of the laws 
ot their organism, and not in view of the laws of 
society, who for a moment can justify such a posi¬ 
tion? Out-of-door-life with all its attendant aud 
subjective influences is as necessary to a woman 
as it is to a man. God never made any human 
being to live in a house. It shows how far we 
have departed from the great principles of His 
government for us, that we have set apart one 
halt ol the human race, and doomed them, as I 
say —consecrated them, as you would say— to live in 
houses. No human being—man, woman, or child 
—can tor any great length of time live in a house 
and have health. Without health one can not 
have power, and without power one can only be 
useless. Every day should bring with it in the life 
of every woman a class of duties that involve her 
in active exercise out of doors, and this whole 
question of dress would settle itself according to 
the laws of the true taste, one of the elements of 
which is necessarily utility, the moment that the 
question of sphere for her should be so re-ar¬ 
ranged in the public mind as to involve her in 
labor, the proper performance of which should 
compel her to daily exercise in the open air. I 
defy you to conceive of any work to be done, or 
any education to be secured by exercise out of 
doors, which it would be proper, or fit—if you 
like that term better—for a woman to undertake 
to do, dressed as woman usually dresses. Only 
increase the round of her labor, and enlarge the 
sphere of her activity so as to involve her in 
regular, well-systematized and habitual duties in 
the open air—but these by no means to the neglect 
of her household duties—and this question of the 
American Costume is settled by a law of necessi¬ 
ty. “ You ypurself, madam [addressing the lady 
opposite to whom I sat], you yourselves, ladies 
[turning to the ladies who were standing all 
around me], you gentlemen who have wives and 
daughters, you, all, will agree that if a woman is 
to work in the open air, and has diversified indus¬ 
try to which she is to address herself, involving 
the performance of various things, her present 
style of dress is quite incompatible with ease or 
grace, or the successful performance of them. 
Why, this you find sufficiently illustrated in the 
mere household duties which have to be attend¬ 
ed to.” 

It may be that women are not aware of the dis¬ 
comfort to which long skirts necessarily subjects 
them, for, having been brought up to we; r them 
from girlhood, they have no means of judging of 
their comparative injurious effects; but any man 
who has always worn pantaloons, and never worn 
* settle in a moment the question ^ 

of their great want of adaptation to any uses to f , 
which the human body should be put, demanding M 
activity of the organs of locomotion. ° k j 

[to be continued.] 
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THE HYGIENIC TEACHER, AND 


Si 


letters from the people. 

Messrs. Fowler and Wei,ls— Gents: My sub¬ 
scription for tho W.-C. Journal having expired, we wish to 
renew it. We are firm believers in the doctrines which it 
teaches, and the knowledge that we have gained from its 
pages (and from the works of Drs. Trail and Shew) has 
saved in our family many dollars that otherwise would 
have been spent in drug medication. A friend of ours has 
been unwell f>r two years; he has been under medical 
treatment part of the time ; he experienced the usual re¬ 
sults of drug medication, by getting worse instead of 
better. We conversed with him on the subject of Hy¬ 
dropathy, and loaned him some Water-Cure publications; 
after reading “ Physiology, Animal and Mental,” he com¬ 
menced the good work of reformation by giving up the 
use of tobacco; he says he thinks he is on the right track 
now—and as a proof of it, he sends in his subscription for 
the Hygienic Teacujer for one year. Yours, etc., 

Buffalo, Erie County, N. Y. C. S. C. 

* * * If the people would only take the trou¬ 
ble to make themselves acquainted with the laws that gov¬ 
ern health, they would soon bo convinced that the Allopath¬ 
ic method of treating disease is a monstrous humbug, to say 
the least. A good lecturer upon Health Reform could do 
much in this part of the country, in the way of arousing 
up the people to a sense of the great evil that flows from 
drug medication. Already many in this part of the West 
are becoming disgusted with the “ destructive art” of heal¬ 
ing the sick, and are going over on the side of Health 
Reform. The drug doctors here, as elsewhere, have a 
great horror for the Hydropathic method of combating 
disease. In fact, it seems to be a great mystery to them, 
that people will attempt to criticise their mode of t ying 
to heal the sick. Surely Allopathy is on the wane. 
Plainfield, Ind. L. C. H. 

Messrs. Fowler and Wells— My husband and 
myself have concluded that we must have the “ Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia,” and we send you three dollars, for which 
you will please send us that book by return of mail. We 
have taken the W.-C. Journal three years, and have com¬ 
menced on the fourth, and being alone in this neighbor¬ 
hood, have had to pay one dollar for each volume, and 
think it very cheap at that; for, next to our God, we be¬ 
lieve it has been our best and truest friend. We have not 
made use of any medicine since we have taken it; we re¬ 
ceive its monthly visits with the greatest of pleasure, and 
have made It our counselor on all subjects pertaining to 
healih, and have found it to be an unerring guide; the 
cheeks of our two little ones glow with the roses of health, 
and our friends all admit that they are the most healthy 
children in the neighborhood ; and yet they will persist 
in dosing their own little ones; they say to us, “ Y our no¬ 
tions about Water-Cure will all do very well until you get 
sick, and then you will be as ready to take medicine as 
any of us.” But we shall see; we do not believe we shall 
be sick much, 60 long as we live in accordance with tho 
teachings of the Journal. If we should, however, we 
have found a far better way lo get well again, than by 
swallowing poisonous medicine. Previous to our taking 
the Journal, we were sick quite as much, perhaps, as our 
neighbors; and like them, we thought our only remedy 
was in pills and various other kinds of medicines, but 
since we have abandoned the use of those things, and have 
tried to understand more fully the laws of Nature, and to 
praotico her teacnings, wo have become a great deal more 
healthy, and we wish you to accept our warmest thanks 
for the happy change. We intend to scatter our Journals 
over the neighborhood, and use our utmost endeavors to 
extend its circulation. I would to God that every mother 
could have it and derive as much benefit from it as I have. 

Respectfully yours, A. E. F. 

Miami County, Ind. 


W k send specimens gratuitously with pleasure 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re¬ 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve U9 as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse¬ 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur¬ 
plus after supplying subscribers. 








The Moral Sayings of Publius Syrus, 

Roman Slave. From the Latin. By D. Lyman, 

A.M. A. J. Graham, New York, publiyher. Price 50 

cents. 

Publius Syrus, a native of Syria, was taken to Rome 
a prisoner about forty years B.C. The readiness of his 
wit and repartee so pleased his master, that he gave him 
not only his freedom, but an education; and he became 
the first of mimfCjWriters. The mime was a kind of play 
something like the pantomime of the present day, com¬ 
bining with a kind of drama the best mimicry, in which 
real characters were represented. Syrus added to it trite 
sayings, useful truths, and noble maxims. None of his 
plays complete have been preserved, but some lover of 
his writings collected a seiies of extracts, which fortu¬ 
nately have withstood the destroying tooth of time, and 
are now presented to ns in attractive form by Mr. Graham 

As an index of what the rest may be, we quote a few 
sentences, and the reader will probably be surprised, as 
we were, to find some of them have attained an age of 
nineteen centuries, which are generally supposed to be of 
much more modern origin. We quote at random. 

A service is well rendered when the receiver can re¬ 
member it. 

The crime of a parent should never be a prejudice to 
tlie son. 

Money is a servant if you know how to use it; if not, it 
is u master. 

I have often regretted my speech ; never my silence. 

Not the criminals, but their crimes, it is well to extir¬ 
pate. 

The greater will be lost if the less is not saved. 

If you are a mariner, let landsmcu's business alone. 

A small loan makes a debtor, a great one an enemy. 

When gold argues the cause, eloquence is impotent. 

Intemperance is the physician’s provider. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Every thing is worth what its purchaser will pay for it, etc. 


Column. 

Agents holding certificates, are desired to re¬ 
turn them for renewal, that they may be made to 
correspond with the change in name from Water- 
Cure Journal to Hygienic Teacher. 


Our New Name.—O ur brethren of the press 
will render us under additional obligations by introducing 
us to heir readers under our newname. And if they can 
conscientiously say anything favorable of the Water- 
Cure Journal as it has been, we will endeavor not to be \ 
too much elated by the compliment. And if, on the other \ 
hand, they have found anything to blame, we will submit \ 
to censure graciously, and endeavor to .orrect any errors ; 
that may be pointed out. 

We desire to call attention to the advertisement, j 
in this number of the Teacher, of Dr. Edwards, who has 
for many years been distinguished in the profession of j 
dentis'ry in this city. This gentleman has taken rooms 
in Dr. Trail’s Water-Cure, and the patients and guests of j 
that Institution and others, who may choose to call upon < 
the Doctor, may be sure of having a good job done for j 
them He warrants all his work , and is thoroughly < 
qualified to do anything in the line of his profession. 

Hydropathy in Scotland. —During the recent 
visit of Fowler and Wells to Scotland, they visited the 
Hygienic Establishment of Dr. Archibald Hunter, at ) 
Gilmore Hill, Glasgow. Dr. Hunter is a thorough Re- | 
former, and his establishment is admirably adapted to the i 
treatment of all the various diseases, acute and chronic | 
The citizens of Glasgow are fortunate in having the ser- j 
vices of so able a man, and it will be to their coat if they 
do not give him extensive patronage. 

Horticultural Depot.— By advertisement it 
will be seen that Mr. C. B. Miller has established a head¬ 
quarters for all things in the horticultural line at 634 j 
Broadway. Lovers of flowers and fruits, and books that \ 
teach how to cultivate them, will be obliged to restrain j 
their desir s when visiting him, for they will see many 
pleasing things, and be very likely to want them all. Call 
on him and see if it isn’t so. 

Too Late. —Articles for the Teacher from Dr. 
Gleason, Dr. Day, Dr. Goodell, and others, received too 
late for the present number, will appear in August. 

See Bartlett & Lesley’s advertisement 
Refrigerators in another column. 

Present subscribers are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Teacher will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 


J. B. S.—There may be no particular injury 
done to the teeth by sleeping with tho mouth open, but, 
on many accounts, it is best to keep it closed in sleep, and 
breathe through the nose. 


Jittmjr Stotim. 


A Life’s Secret ; a Story of Woman’s Revenge. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. T. B. Peterson & Bro., Phila¬ 
delphia. Svo, paper. Price 50 cent*. 

Mrs. Wood has, in an eminent degree, a talent for 
writing interesting stories. Those who have “Earls 
Heirs,” “East Lynne,” and others of her productions 
which have been widely circulated, will desire to read 
his last and best. 


DiPTnERiA —Its Nature. History. Causes, Preven¬ 
tion, and Treatment on Hygienic Principles, with a Iie- 
sum6 of the Various Theories and Practices of the 
Medical Profession, by R. T. Trail, M.D. New York: 
Fowler and Wells, 3 8 Broadway, Publishers. l2mo, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, fl. 

The increasing prevalence of this terrible disease, and 
its surprising fatality under the drug medication, even when 
treated by the most experienced and skillful physicians, 
renders welcome anything that tends to throw light upon 
its true nature and successful treatment. 

The Water-Cure, or, more properly, Hygienic, practi¬ 
tioners claim to be much more successful in their mode of 
treatment than others have beeD, and Dr. Trail, who is 
well and favorably known as one of the leaders in this 
school, offers this work to the public not only as an expo¬ 
sition of the true pathology and proper management of 
Diptheria, but as a record of all that is important that 
has been ascertained in relation to the disease and its 
treatment to this time. 

A Dollar sent to Fowler and Wells, 308 Broadway, 
New York, will secure a copy by return mail. 

The Indian Scout ; or, Life on tbe Frontier. By 
Gustave Aimard. T. B. Peterson & Co., Philadelphia. 
8yo. paper. Price 50 cents. 

M. Aimard, the author of this book, is well known to 
American readers through his former stories of “ Indian 
Life”—among whieh are “ The Trail Hunters,” “ Border 
Rifles,” “ The Flower of the Prairie”—and others. It is 
a little singular that a Frenchman should choose such 
subjects to write upon, but it is done, and well done. 

Songs of the CnuRcn ; or. Hymns and Tunes for 
Christian Worship. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 
Svo. |1 60. 

From the preface we learn that this work “is designed 
for use not only in the services of the sanctuary, but also 
In tho social meetings of Christians, in the Sabbath school, 
conoert, and in the family.” The selection of music is 
very fine. 

Paul Ferrol. By the author of IN Poems by V. 
W. J. Middleton, New York. Price T5 cents. 

A well-written story, containing more than appears at 
first sight. The authoress (Mrs. Clive) has a knowledge 
of human nature, and how to portray it far exceeds the 


Infantry Tactics for Schools ; Explained and 
Illustrated for the use of Teachers and Scholars. Barnes 
& Burr, New York. Prioe 50 cents. 

The infantry tactics are here given in a plain, under¬ 
standable style, and technicalities are avoided so far as 
possible. We oomment the book to those sohools who 
intend to drill. 



majority of writers. 

Primary Arithmetic. By Charles Davies, LL.D. 
Barnes & Burr, New York. Price 15 cents. 

Just the book for children. Presented properly, a child ( 
will learn half there is in it without having any idea of { 
studying at all. 
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WATER. 

“ To the days of the aged It addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, It brightens the sight, 
’Tis like quailing a goblet of morning light." 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

Oua Nkw Name.— The “ Water-Cure 
Journal” is among the things that were. 
Henceforth let no devotee of drug medica¬ 
tion charge upon us the one-ideaism of 
“water treatment” for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to ; let no nervous and blood- 
forsaken invalid shiver in his shoes at the 
mention of “Cold Waler-Cureand let 
the medical journals of the popular system 
no longer mislead the people with the 
stereotyped misrepresentation that “Hy¬ 
dropathy professes to cure all diseases 
with water alone.” 

Words are things. The masses are 
prone to be governed by the sound rather 
than to inquire into the sense of titles, and 
phrases, and technicalities. W ehave long 
seen and deplored the disadvantages of a 
misnomer, and our friends have examined 
lexicons' and ransacked encyclopedias to 
find a name which should be exactly true, 
precisely explicit, eve* progressive, and 
never require any further modification or 
change. 

In unfurling our new banner to the 
breeze, we do not disclaim, retract, nor re¬ 
cede from any principle we have ever ad 
vocated in any book or journal. We have 
always contended and explained that our 
system—the True Healing Art—is Hygien¬ 
ic, not Hydropathic , although water always 
was, and always will be, prominent among 
its remedial appliances. Our purpose in 
circulating a messenger of health among 
the people is to educate them in the prin¬ 
ciples of this system, and this journal is, 
therefore, literally and truly, “ The Hygi¬ 
enic Teacher.” 

Hygienic Surgery.— There are, and 
will be, for months, and perhaps years to 
come, thousands of wounded soldiers in 
our camps and hospitals ; and many lives 
and millions of dollars could be saved by 


the adoption of “ water dressings,” and I do not believe these patients die of typhoid 
such attention to nursing as constitutes ; fever, but of drug medication. We notice 
the essential part of Hygienic medication. ; in one of the papers that double rations of 
the leading indication of cure in the treat- i quinine and of whisky are now allowed 
ment of wounds and injuries of all kinds, I the soldiers. Has not this extra allowance 
as.de from the merely mechanical opera- j something to do with this extra mortality « 
lions of the surgeon, is to regulate the in- ; If we wished to secure to a gentleman offi- 
^he inflammation itself is a cer or fellow-soldier a double chance of 

dying of typhoid fever, we should recom- 
| melld just such double rations. General 
j Scott, Gen. McClellan, Gen. Butler, and 
purposes, or it may require, in order to bo \ other high military officers, have testified 
< success ‘ ul » careful attention to temperature, i that intoxicating liquor is the chief cause of 
ventilation, diet, and all the surrounding ; demoralization and inefficiency in our ar 


flammation. 
process of reparation; it is essential to res¬ 
toration; it is nature’s method of cure. 
But it may be excessive, and defeat its own 


In all ages 


circumstances of the patient, 
of the world there have been surgeons of era 
: inence who have testified that “ water dress 


mgs’ 


mies, and also one of the chief causes of 
\ s ^ c ^ ne ss. But what will a regiment of 
| ^ cotts amount to, so long as the medical 
were not only superior to all the ; profession have a theory that grog is good 

if/X/’l Ttrocil-W-W'l 1 _ . * 1 ' _1 • • • . .. 
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medicated washes, liniments, lotions, and and quinine is ditto. ? 


Great Country and Great Doses.—A 


| sedatives of the materia medica, but were * 

all that could be of use in any case. All * fwmcnmirinnf +i m i 
tlitif la 'ac l J correspondent of the Tribune writes under 

that is required for the most successful a recent date • 

i tr ™ tment of a wound or inju-T is a regu- j . Sad news comes to us concerning our army 
< iation of the temperature of the part, and ; ™ Tennes see. It seems that nearly every soldier 


cleanly, so comfortable, as simple wet 
cloths for this purpose. 

There is no curative virtue, no healing 
power in drugs or poisons, nor even in Hy¬ 
gienic agencies, whether applied externally 
or taken internally. All healing power is 
inherent in the living organism. All that 
a physician can do properly, is to supply 
the proper materials and conditions for the 
successful exercise of this vis medicatrix 
naturae. 

This grand fundamental principle ex¬ 
plains how andjvhy it is that surgical mal¬ 
adies are so much less dangerous when 
proper attention is paid to Hygiene, and 
when no drug medicines of any kind are 
employed. One Florence Nightingale, to 
see to the sanitary conditions of a hospital, 
the air, the water, the food, the bathing, 
the quiet, the cleanliness, etc., will save 
more lives than a regiment of drug doctors, 
with their bleedings, and blisterings, and 
leechings, and poulticings, their calomel, 
and antimony, and opium, and quinine, and 
whisky, etc., etc. 

Typhoid Fever in the Army.—T he 


_f’ .. .-- j w* me water 

ot that region. The warm weather- is adding to 
this the typhoid, the bilious, and another fever 
to which the natives give the name (said to be 
very graphic,) of Breakborw, in which every bone 
m the body feels as if it were broken. 

It is a cousin-german to the typhus. Between 
all these it is said that at least twelve thousand 
ot our braves in the Southwest are prostrate. 

it is less than doubtful, too, whether our 
Northern physicians understand the peculiar 
fw !u° f i hese fevers 5 though it is not doubtful 
that the doses are proportioned to the greatness 

our glorious fabric, as Dr. Holmes would say ; 
that the American eagle screams over doses of 
thirty grains of calomel, and the star-spangled 
banner waves over quantities of castor-oil, jalap 
and quinine suggestive of our glorious lakes and 
incomparable rivers. 

A Hygienic Hospital. —Hospitals for 
the treatment of sick and wounded soldiers 
are being opened in New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other places, 
on an extensive scale, and the indications 
are that a still greater number will now be 
wanted. And as many of the patients be¬ 
lieve in and prefer Hygienic to drug treat¬ 
ment, we submit that it is their right to 
have it, and the duty of government to 
provide for it, or at least to permit it. 

While in Washington, in February last, 
we were assured by many intelligent per¬ 
sons belonging to the army, that a large 




- - —' o **• “v» mciu jarge 

following paragraph appeared not long ' proportion of invalid soldiers feared the 

since in one of our daily papers: doctor’s drugs more than they did the 

The Sickness at Yorktown.— The houses in rebels’ bullets. And we saw in thp Al^v 
lorktown—fourteen all told—are occupied as Qn/ q • •. i . 

typhoid hospitals. The average of deaths is ten ^ Ia hospitals many typhoid fever pa- c\ 
a day out of four or five hundred patients. j tients, in all stages* of the disease, and 0 f p 

This rate of mortality is not only per- I convalescence, who had been treated’without <H 

fectly awful, but wholly unnecessary. We a particle of medicine (how and why this jjj| 
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happened we may explain hereafter), all of 
whom were doing well; and we were as¬ 
sured by those who knew, that no death of ; 
fever had occurred where the patient had 
taken no medicine. 

In view of these facts, and of the facts 
also that eminent Allopathic physicians 
have testified to the superior safety and ' 
efficacy of “water treatment,’’ we suggest, 
to whom it may concern, the propriety of 
establishing an hospital where those who 
prefer may be treated Ilygienically. We 
will provide competent physicians without 
charge. The physicians of our school will be 
very glad of such an opportunity to demon¬ 
strate to the world the better way of man- \ 
aging diseases. Proper nurses can also be 
easily procured. Indeed, all that is want¬ 
ing to put the pretensions of our system to 
the proof, is a disposition on the part of the 
powers that be. Of course, “ the profes¬ 
sion” will oppose this project, as they would j 
oppose a proposition to empty all of their ] 
drug shops into the sea. But, if their sys¬ 
tem is the best, what have they to fear? J 
If not, why should it not be superseded ? \ 

Typhoid at Fortress Monroe. —Of a j 
list of seventy deaths in the hospital at 
Fortress Monroe, forty are reported as the 
result of typhoid fever, the remainder ; 
being cases of pneumonia, dysentery, bron- 
chitis, diptheria, and wounds. We have 
no shadow of doubt that if the hospital ; 
there had been managed in the Hygienic J 
instead of the drug system, nine tenths of 
the cases would have recovered. 

Another New Disease. —The Law- j 
renceburg (Ind.) Register , of a late date, 
contains the following editorial paragraph : \ 

An Alarming Epidemic. —We were informed 
a few days since that a disease of a singular and \ 
alarmiDg character has made its appearance 
within the past few weeks, in the southwestern 
part of this county. Medical men of eminent 
ability have as yet been unable, as we are in¬ 
formed, to determine its true character. The pa¬ 
tient, as a general thing, is attacked with a dizzi- j 
ness and an effusion of blood to the head. In a 
few hours after this, the smaller blood-vessels be¬ 
come ruptured, so that the blood wastes away 
and diffuses itself through the system, and in a 
short time the sufferer presents the appearance 
of having been bruised from head to foot. They 
continue in this condition from fifteen to thirty- 
six hours, and then die. Two deaths occurred 
in Dillsborough, on Tuesday night last, from this \ 
disease, and two or three more in that immediate \ 
vicinity during the week. The epidemic, we are 
told, prevails to such an extent, that it is causing 
alarm among the people of that section. This is 
certainly new in the catalogue of diseases. 

The disease is very clearly one of the j 
numerous and ever-changing phases of pu- \ 
trid typhus fever. We have read a simi¬ 
lar account of the same malady in more 

--- 


than a score of places in half a dozen 
years, and in each instance it was stated 
that the most eminent physicians did not 
know what to call it, and were at a loss 
what to do for it. When medical men 
have a correct theory of the nature of any 
disease, they will have no difficulty in de¬ 
termining the true character of any epi¬ 
demic the first time they see a case of it. 

Swill Milk. —The Legislature of the 
State of New York enacted a law, on the 
23d of April last, providing for the punish¬ 
ment of persons who adulterate milk, or 
who sell and traffic in impure and unwhole¬ 
some milk. The Tribune calls this an ex¬ 
cellent law, “ which we understand it is the 
intention of a committee of gentlemen in 
this city to enforce. They only await time 
for parties interested to know that such an 
act is now the law, and that it must be 
obeyed.” 

We differ slightly with the Tribune. We 
fully appreciate the excellence of the law, 
and have no doubt of the good intentions 
of the committee, but that the law will be 
obeyed we are utterly faithless. Those 
who own distilleries are men of wealth, 
and the business of manufacturing swill- 
milk is very profitable; and it has been 
sometimes suspected that men who are 
chosen to execute the laws are like unto 
other men, and it is said that all men have 
their price. At any rate, we are of opinion 
that, somehow or other, it will so happen 
that rich men will continue to grow richer, 
in murdering the innocents by the traffic in 
“adulterated, impure, and unwholesome 
milk,” the statute in such case made and 
provided to the contrary nevertheless and 
notwithstanding. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia and Carbuncle.— 
The British Medical Journal has the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, which we copy for the 
special comfort and consolation of those of 
our fellow-beings who love beef and hate 
carbuncles: 

Diseased Cattle. —In a report just issued by 
the Registrar-General of Scotland, he calls the 
attention of the public to the fact that ever since { 
pleuro-pneumonia broke out among the cattle \ 
of this country, a few years since, the returns of 
mortality have shown that carbuncle, a disease 
formerly very rare, has become comparatively 
common. Dr. Livingstone observed in Africa, 
that if the flesh of animals who die from pleuro¬ 
pneumonia is eaten, it causes carbuncle in the 
persons who eat it; and that neither boiling nor 
roasting the flesh, nor cooking it in anyway, gets 
rid of the poison. It is true that if such cattle 
are ever sold for food, they are killed before they 
fall victims to the disease naturally, but still the 
poison is in them. The report suggests, as a 
subject for inquiry, whether the new form of dis¬ 


ease which we term diptheria may not be partial¬ 
ly induced by the use of diseased flesh. 

Lectures in Baltimore. —We gave a 
course of six lectures in the United Pres¬ 
byterian Church, corner of Madison Ave¬ 
nue and Biddle Street, the fourth week in 
May. The lectures were given in the af¬ 
ternoon, and our audiences, as we had ex¬ 
pected, were composed of nearly all ladies. 
Among them we found several who were 
well posted in the principles of our system, 
and who were deeply interested in the dis¬ 
cussion of health-reform subjects. At our 
suggestion, they determined to organize a 
society, and have frequent meetings for mu¬ 
tual improvement, and to extend a knowl¬ 
edge of Hygienic medication among the 
people of their neighborhood. Those who 
took the matter in hand, though few in 
number, are of the right stamp—earnest, 
intelligent, and energetic, and will, in due 
time, we predict, occasion a revolution in 
the medical treatment of one part of the 
Monumental City. Among them is Mrs. 

M. A. D. Jones, M.D., who graduated at 
the last term of the Hygeio-Therapeutic 
College. Mrs. Dr. Jones is an admira¬ 
ble teacher, a capable practitioner of the 
Hygienic system, and an able exponent 
of its principles. She has lectured on 
Anatomy and Physiology with credit and 
acceptance; and those who listen to her 
lectures on the True Healing Art, will de¬ 
rive both pleasure and profit therefrom. 

The Influences of Malaria. —A cor¬ 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune , writing 
from the Army of the Potomac, near 
Richmond, Va., says: 

Whisky rations aYe now served out to the 
soldiers morning and evening, to counteract the 
influences of the malaria. 

Did anybody ever think what this 
phrase “ counteracting the influences of ma¬ 
laria” means? What are the “influences” 
of malaria ? A very brief analysis of the 
subject will show the nonsensical absurdity 
of the expression. Malaria is the poison 
which occasions fever. It is the cause of 
the disease, and the effort to expel the ma¬ 
laria is the disease itself. This being so— 
and this no medical man will undertake to 
controvert—the “ influence of the malaria” 
can have no other meaning than the process 
of purification . Should this process of pu¬ 
rification be counteracted with whisky or < 
with anything else? Why, common sense ^. 
would say, let the living system purify 
itself of the malaria if it can. 
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Answers in this department are given t»y Dk. Tball. 

DrETETic Experiments. — C. F., Amsterdam, 
R* Y. 1* “ How do you reconcile Dr. Windship’s experi¬ 
ments concerning the value of animal food, with those of 
JJr. Alcott and Sylvester Graham V 2 . Should one be sIccdv 
before retiring ?” r 

1. We do not reconcile irreconcilable things. One may as 
well drink brandy-and-water, and declare, conscientiously, 
too, as the result of his experience, that brandy was very 
strengthening, and that no person could have permanent 
health and vigor on water alone as a beverage; while 
another, whose drink is pure water and nothing else, and 
has been for years,.can as honestly testify that water is 
more invigorating than brandy. Experience proves noth- 

unless it is based in some demonstrable law or premise. 

2. Yes. _ 

Rheumatic Gout. —S. S. S , Burlington, N. J. 
Keep the swollen and painful joints covered with a wet 
towel, renewed as often as it becomes very warm, and take 
the wet-sheet pack for an hour daily. Do not use milk, 
grease, nor salted meats. Drink no hard water. 


BT It. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Chronic Laryngitis.— D. B , Woodstock, Yt. 

As we often have occasion to say in these columns, we do 
not pretend to be “ consumption-curers. , » This business 
must be left to th^quacks, who get fees and riches by delud¬ 
ing and swindling the sick and dying. Consumption must 
be prevented, not cured. We do, however, occasionally 
cure a desperate case; but such is the exception, not the 
rule. Your case we regard as entirely hopeless. 

Chronic Rheumatism.—0. B. Y., Mvstic, Conn. 

I am troubled with chronic rheumatism, mostly in tho 
hip, back, and shoulders. Have had it more or less f»r 
seraorisightyear 8 , Have tried many kinds of medicines 
remedy ” ° F n ° beneflf ' flease send me the Hydropathic 

The Hydropathic “remedy” is packs, plunges, douches, 
abreibungs; umschlags, etc., with air, food, drink, exercise, 
rest, sleep, clothing, passional influences, etc. It would be 
rather inconvenient to send ail of the things to you. But 
if you will send us a prnj^ statement of your case—your 
symptoms, personal habits, manner of life, occupation, 
medicines you have taken, etc., we will tell you what to do 
for yourself. _ 

Hay Asthma. —E. A. vR , -Lebanon Springs. 
The immediate cause of this affection is congestion of the 
liver, induced by overheating the body. As it usually 
occurs in the haying or harvesting seahon, it has received 
the appellation of “ hay asthma.” It is liable to recur at 
the same season for many years. 

The dripping sheet, sitz-bailis, wet-girdle, and a strict 
and abstemious diet are the remedial measures. 


A DEMONSTRATION ON TIIE DOGS. 

Sr\CE our visit to Peoria, last December, an 
Allopathic physician of some celebrity in that 
£ place has, as we are informed, been testing the 
$ truth of some of our dietetic doctrines in exper- 
$ iments on the canine race. He procured a couple 
$ of dogs, fed one on fine flour, and the other on 
^ coarse or unbolted flour, to see what would come 
$ of it. His object was to disprove the principle 
| we announced, that neither man nor animals 
$ could long maintain health on a diet of fine flour 
exclusively. Well, the result was just what com¬ 
mon sense should have taught him, without a re¬ 
sort to “cruelty to animals.” The unfortunate 
dog whose farinacea was fine or superfine, soon 
showed unmistakable manifestations of giving up 
the ghost, while the more lucky quadruped whose 
rations were of the nature of “coarse fodder” 
kept about, wagged its tail, and barked “ bow, 

| w °w,” as though nothing had happened. The 
\ experiment was not working to suit the doctor 
s nor to please the dog—we mean the dog first 
j hereinbefore mentioned—and so the doctor killed 
j the dog, as we fear he sometimes does his patients, 
themgh not, as we believe, with the same weapons 
s or motives. We have the charity to believe that, 
when he administers his drug-poisons to his 
patients, he intends to save their lives; and if 
they happen to go the way of the murdered dog, 
we exculpate the doctor from all malice in the 
matter. He is mistaken in his vocation ; his 
system is a fa-se one, although he may honestly 
believe it. And his acts of manslaughter (we 
say nothing here of dogslaugbter) are excusable 
homicide. But will the doctor honestly own up, 
now that his demonstration on the dogs has con¬ 
firmed our theory and refuted his own ? 


Howto Make Doctors Honest and Faith¬ 
ful.— R is a self-evident fact that it is not in 
consonance with the pecuniary interests of the 
physician to have the community healthy, nor to 
cure his patient in the shortest possible time It 
is desirable, therefore, to adopt some method‘that 
shall make the interests of the community and of 
the doctor harmonize - that shall make them 
identical, that we may feel sure of enjoyiDg the 
largest possible amount of health, even if we are 
compelled to call in a physician. The Chinese— 
who, by-the-by, do not seem to be so far behind 
the rest of mankind in most things of a practical 
character—seem to know how to make hygiene 
the great aim of the doctor, and it is not improb¬ 
able that we would be the gainers by copying 
frem their system of employing physicians, as w! 
have from their systems of doing many other 
things They pay the doctor a regular salary, 
when the patient gets sick this salary is stopped 
and not paid him again until his patient is re¬ 
stored to health. If we were to adopt this system, 
a cotemporary thinks that “ fevers would have 
their quietus in short meter, palpitations cease 
their quakings in a jiffy, agues gladly doff the 
white teather, and consumptions be nipped in the 
bud. People would go about in the very redun¬ 
dancy of health, and they and the doctor live till 
they would be ashamed to look each other in the 
face. We would like to see the experiment tried. 




BARKING BEHIND THE FENCE. 

Cowardly curs have a way, as we have fre¬ 
quently had occasion to notice, of yelling vocif¬ 
erously and valorously when they are conscious 
of being out of harm’s way. And some men 
there are who are as bold as a regiment of lions 
when there is none to oppose, or molest, or make 
afraid. -And we have heard of doctors of the 
\ school we most particularly oppose, who have 
\ remained as whist as a prudent mouse while we 
J were lecturing in their places, and saying to the 
\ people in a public way all manner of evil things 
J against the system which they advocate and prac- 
5 tice, who have since mustered up the courage 
5 to say many hard things of us and of our teach- 
5 ings and doctrines. 

\ We ar e informed that one of the doctors of 
| Eeoria has been in a perfect rage on several oc¬ 
casions since our visit to that place, although 
while we remained there he was as quiet, orderly, 
and well-behaved a medical gentleman as one 
could wish to see. He became so indecently 
boisterous on occasion at a religious meeting, in 
\ railing about our sayings and doiDgs there, that 
\ the better sense of the ladies and gentlemen pres- 
\ .ent had to silence him. 

\ Such conduct needs no comment. And we 

s have only to remark, that Dr.-had several 

' weeks 7 notice of our intention to lecture in Peori$, 


with a statement of the principles we should ad- ; ) 
j vocate and the doctrines we should oppose and (> 
controvert, and a special invitation to be present, 

\ ^ ear what we had to say, and make objections as 
publicly as we presented our arguments. Why did 
he decline this opportunity, and rave about us 
when we were a thousand miles away? 

LIBELING THE PROFESSION- 
At Wabash. Indiana, several medical gentlemen 
of different drug-schools attended our lectures. 
Among them was an Allopath of extensive prac¬ 
tice, and, as we wgre informed, reported to be 
the best-educated physician in Wabash County. 

On seeing our programme in the streets, announc¬ 
ing that, among things which we should explain, 
would be the mysterious problem of the modus 
operandi of medicines. lie declared that our 
announcement was a “ foul libel on the profes¬ 
sion , 77 as well as a “gross falsehood, for , 77 said 
he, “ no man can explain the modus operandi of 
medicine . 77 Well, we did explain it, and the 
same veritable M.D. listened to it; and after 
hearing our explanation he was, with other physi¬ 
cians present, asked to state objections, if any he 
j had ‘ He was als <> civilly and politely informed 
; that we would respond to any questions which he 
or his medical brethren would ask, did they de¬ 
sire any further information on the subject. 

The doctor did not avail himself of the privi¬ 
lege, but very impertinently took the occasion to 
make a randonftpeech-a talk for buncombe, as 
the politicians say—iif laudation of his own prac¬ 
tice ; and he dwelt with especial emphasis on 
the fact that he didn’t give but very little calo¬ 
mel, nor much powerful medicine of any kind. 

His demonstration was an effort at special plead¬ 
ing in favor of his own peculiar way of using 
drug-medicines, with no attempt to defend his 
system or assail ours. 

After the doctor had concluded, we called his 
attention to the principles in issue between us. 

Was he prepared to admit or deny the proposi¬ 
tions we had advanced? Then the doctor flew 
into a great fury, and began to call names,'and. 
after declaring that the doctrines we fiad advo¬ 
cated were as “ false as h-11, 77 he started for 
the door, cheered, applauded, and folio vTd by ’1^ 
some half dozen “ nice young men, 77 who 1^1 the 
mannerisms which in New York are character 
of “rowdy boys. 77 As he was retreating we in¬ 
formed him that our business and calling were to 
discuss scientific questions with gentlemen, not to 
bandy epithets with blackguards. And this only 
enraged him the more. On arriving at the out¬ 
side door, his courage seemed to have reaohed 
the boiling-over point, and he intimated that if we 
would come out he would settle the hash with us 
in the street. This we understood to be a very 
polite intimation that he could fight better than 
he could argue ; but as we were not “ the fighting 
editor,” and fearing that our adversary might 
prove more formidable in fisticuffs thau in science,> 
and believing also that in this particular in¬ 
stance discretion was the better part of valor, 
we very respectfully declined the invitation. 

HUNTINGTON,' INDIANA. 

Than this place, we have never seen a more 
doctor-ridden and drug-cursed community. And 
toe masses of the people appear to be so^ thor- 
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oughly wedded to their idols, so stupidly qui¬ 
escent under the Juggern ait whic'i is crushing 
them, that there seems to be but little hope for 
the present generation. The place contains some 
two thousand inhabitants and some eight or ten 
drug-doctors. We have never yet become ac¬ 
quainted with a place in which the physicians 
were so largely disproportioned to the people, 
that the latter were not remarkable for ignorance 
and indifference to all matters pertaining to 
health and disease. We never faced so sickly- 
looking an audience, nor did we see, in any 
place on our Western tour, mqre horrid specimens 
of ruined constitutions as the results of drug- 
medication. 

LAW AND rilYSTC. 

At Huntington the doctors came out in unusual 
force, so far as numbers were concerned. After 
our lecture the first evening, no less than three 
of them were on the floor at a time asking us all 
manner of questions, some relevant, more irrele¬ 
vant, some foolish, and some ridiculous. But all 
were unimportant. Not one of the doctors met, 
or offered to meet, the issues we had presented ; 
but directed all their efforts and energies to 
asking us questions on collateral subjects, as 
though if they could by any possibility ask any 
question on any subject which would puzzle us 
to explain, druggery would triumph and Ilygeio- 
Therapy be ruined forever. There was an entire 
absence of everything like candor, fairness, or 
truth-seeking. The animus of all they said and 
did seemed to be to weaken the impression we 
had made, or might make on the minds of the 
people, by confusing them with meaningless 
technicalities. So far from trying or offering to 
teach the people anything useful, they seemed 
anxious only that we should not impair their faith 
in drugs and drug-doctors. 

Two of the doctors—and these two did the 
most in the asking of questions—had each a 
lawyer at his elbow, to assist him in shaping his 
questions so as to bother us ; and when we took 
occasion to ask a question back, the cunning 
lawyers would often whisper to their M.D. clients, 

« Don’t answerand one of the lawyers took 
the business entirely out of his client’s mouth, 
and commenced asking the questions himself. 
With the shrewdness and professional tact of 
gentlemen whose vocation it is very often to 
make the worse appear the better reason ; -to 
convict an innocent man if possible ; and to clear 
a criminal by fair means or by foul—to get -the j 
case any how, right or wrong—one of the lawyers > 
(said to be one of the best in the place) asked , 
us several questions so worded as to involve us ■; 
in a contradiction if we answered Yes or No, and 5 
then insisted on a direct answer—" No dodging. 7 ’ 
We did not dodge ; nor did we fall into the trap 
so dextrously prepared. On the contrary, we 
showed the absurdity of such questions by re¬ 
ferring to the premises we had laid down ; and so 
discomfited was the lawyer, that on the next 
evening he left the doctors to their fate, without 
offering them any further assistance. 

AN ALtOpRnC VICTORY. 

Since we left Huntington we have been in¬ 
formed that the drug doctors of the place claim 
to have achieved an important triumph in our 


discussions, and that some of the people there 
agree with them. They shall have the full bene¬ 
fit of their achievement, so far as an exact state¬ 
ment of the facts will aid them. On Saturday 
evening, after we had lectured nearly two hours, 
and debated with three or four physicians, and 
answered all of their questions, wise and other¬ 
wise, till half-paflt ten o’clock, the question was 
asked, “ How do you explain the effects of aqua 
fortis applied to the skin, if medicines do not 
act?” 

We replied that this was one of the best illus¬ 
trations we could make, of the fact that medicines 
did not act at all, and that all of the action was 
on the side of the living organism ; but as it was 
then too late, we would, if some one would rec¬ 
ollect and rejpind us of the question at the con¬ 
clusion of our next lecture, answer it fully. The 
next happened to be Sunday, and our lecture was 
at three o’clock p.m., and our subject, “ The Gos¬ 
pel of Health.” The people listened very at¬ 
tentively for nearly two hours, when it began to 
grow dark. No one reminded us of the deferred 
question, and it being Sunday we did not desire 
nor call for any controversy, and as that was 
our last lecture (we left early on Monday morn¬ 
ing. pursuant to previous engagements), the sub¬ 
ject was passed over. And this was the boasted 
victory. The doctors had asked a question 
which we did not answer I A friend of our 
system, as he professes to be, has written us 
that a large proportion of the audience were 
dissatisfied because we did not answer this ques¬ 
tion “ according to promise.” To this we have 
only to say, they may take it out in dissat¬ 
isfaction. But to show how small, frivolous, insig¬ 
nificant, and mean this whole affair is, we will just 
mention that we did explain fully the modus 
operandi of blisters to the skin ; no doctor and no 
person controverting our explanation or taking 
any exception to it; and this explanation will 
apply precisely to the modus operandi of aqua 
fortis or nitric acid. Can a physician, who 
would cavil at such things, and seek to mislead, 
bamboozle, and humbug the people in this way, 
have any mind, heart, or soul above that of the 
mousing pettifogger, who would for a very small 
fee, swear that a guilty thief was a marvelously 
proper man ; or, for a consideration, affirm that 
an honest man had been guilty of all the crimes 
in the decalogue ? And can a people who are so 
easy to be deluded, be much better than hope¬ 
less cases, so far as health-reform is concerned? 
Before a people can be saved, they must be pre¬ 
pared for salvation. 


HYDROPATHY IN 
CASES. 


SURGICAL 


REQUIEM OP HEROES. 

i How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

May they rest in peace, 

In peace forever rest! 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge Is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

May they rest in peace, 

In peace forever rest! 




In recently looking over my notes of practice 
for some years back, my attention was arrested 
by the particulars of a case, wbich at the time of 
its occurrence impressed me very forcibly with 
the fact of the great superiority of Hydropathy to 
the usual drug-treatment, not only in the treat¬ 
ment of the usual forms of disease, both acute 
and chronic, but also of surgical cases as well. 

The patient was a lad of about five years of 
age when I was first called to see him, who, a 
year previous, while at play with an older boy, 
had received a stroke with a club across the leg 
which resulted in a fracture of the tibia, or 
largest bone of the leg, near the center of its 
shaft. The fracture not receiving the proper 
surgical attention at the time of its occurrence, 
the bone never united, or healed, but the limb 
remained swollen and painful, until the constant 
irritation resulted in an ulcer at the point of the 
fracture. And still the inflammation extended and 
increased, involving the whole extent of the limb 
from the knee to the foot, and t^o other ulcers 
opened near the ankle joint. 

In the mean time, by the continued irritation 
and pain, the child’s general health became much 
impaired, and medical advice and aid was from 
| time to time solicited, its recommendations ad¬ 
ministered and its remedies applied. But all to 
no purpose. 

Irritation of the lungs ensued, a distressing 
cough set in, accompanied by night-sweats and 
emaciation. 

At this juncture of the disease the child was 
taken to a physician of considerable surgieal 
celebrity, and his aid implored to avert the im¬ 
pending danger. He replied to the inquiries of 
the anxious parent concerning the feasibility of 
his art to render aid in such a case, that the child 
was then too weak to bear an operation for the 
removal of the diseased bone (a point of which 
was then protruding externally), but for him to go 
home and apply poultices to the limb as had been 
done a considerable portion of the time for the 
preceding six months. 

But the health of the child rapidly failing, and 
all his symptoms growing daily more hopeless, 
the parents finally resolved, as a last resort (as is 
unfortunately the case in so many instances), to 
try Hydropathy. But sympathizing matrons and 
observing dames all said, despondingly, it was too 
late now to try new remedies, as the child would 
die. But parental solicitude and hope for the 
safety and restoration of a beloved child was not 
to be thwarted, in this instance, by vague appre¬ 
hensions and ungrounded prejudice, as is too 
often the case. The father came and had a con¬ 
sultation in reference to the case. After visiting 
the child, I expressed a hope which I thought 
there were still grounds for entertaining, that he 
might yet be restored to health. With bounding 
heart and expressions of joy the parents an¬ 
nounced their willingness to contribute their 
mite to any means which it appeared plausible 
would contribute to so desirable a result. A 
daily wet-sheet pack of an hour and a half when 
there was not much fever, and of much shorter 
duration when there was, followed by a tepid 
ablution, and a tepid towel-bath morning and 
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evening while standing in a common wash-tub 
(for the treatment was applied at the home of the 
patient), together with compress to chest at night, 
and constantly to the affected limb, constituted 
the general course of treatment which we pur¬ 
sued, which was varied more or less from time to 
time, as the circumstances seemed to require. 
The diet was abstemious and strictly vegetarian, 
eschewing meat, butter, and all kinds of grease. 

This course of treatment in a little over three 
weeks had so modified the irritation of the lungs, 
mitigated the night-sweats, purified the blood, 
and invigorated the general health, that I deemed 
it safe and proper to operate upon the leg, which I 
did, removing a section of the tibia four and a 
quarter inches long, extending from the point of 
the fracture up to the junction of the shaft of the 
bone with its head, at which point, by absorption 
and the ulcerative process, it had become de¬ 
tached. This operation being performed without 
the use of anesthetics, not deeming their employ¬ 
ment advisable on account of the debility and 
irritation of the lungs, it was of course very 
painful and depressing to one already so debili¬ 
tated as was this little sufferer at that time. Yet 
under a continuation of the same general plan of 
treatment as that pursued previous to the opera¬ 
tion, be soon began to rally again, and to im¬ 
prove more rapidly than before, and so continued 
to improve until the bloom of health, the smile of 
joy, and the agility of buoyant youth had again 
capacitated him for the usefulness and pleasures 
of life, and the promotion of the joys of the 
family c rcle. Nature, with her incomparable 
resources, had so far supplied the loss of the 
bone by new osseous formations, that'the change 
is scarcely perceptible either in form or utility. 

Dr. W. N. Hambleton. 

Fittsbubg Water-Cure. 
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SCARLET FEVER. 

In our June number we made an extract from 
the New York Sun relative to the treatment of 
the scarlet fever hygienically. In the next num¬ 
ber of the same paper appeared the following: 

SCARLET FEVER—ALLOPATHIC TREATMENT. 

We yesterday published the treatment for this 
dangerous, disease, upon the Hydropathic system, 
accompanied with the views and opinions of 
Water-Cure practitioners as to the merits of their 
practice. Their course of treatment is so simple, 
that in default of the advice of one of their prac¬ 
titioners, a parent can, with much confidence, 
undertake the care of a case of scarlet fever, 
although such advice is preferable, and should, if ; 
possible, be obtained. We append herewith re¬ 
marks, and treatment recommended, by a judi¬ 
cious Allopathic physician. No parent should 
resort to it without competent medical advice, 
except to administer baths and water applica¬ 
tions where recommended. 

Scarlatina is a contagious and eruptive fever, 
affecting more or less the whole mucous mem¬ 
branes of the system. It occurs under three 
forms, simplex, anginosa, and maligna. The dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of each type readily 
present themselves to the experienced practi¬ 
tioner. The u simplex type,” as its name indi¬ 
cates, is little more than a simple fever, but pre¬ 
senting the marked characteristics of this peculiar 
disease—in the debility, nausea, scarlet tinges, 
and tendency to the mucous membranes of the 
throat. It runs its course about the ninth day. 
The second form, “ anginosa” is marked by an 
aggravated condition of all the simplex symp¬ 



toms. The fever is more intense, the tongue is 
deep red, the throat is swollen and troublesome, 
with a sense of stiffness about the neck. The 
eruption on the third day is slight and the ten¬ 
dency inward, with vomiting, diarrhea, or consti¬ 
pation. The eruption sometimes disappears sud¬ 
denly, and its return is uncertain. In this stage 
of the disease death is very common in young 
children, as their organic constitution is but par¬ 
tially developed and poorly capable of withstand¬ 
ing any disease. 

Scarlatina maligna , the third manifestation of 
this disease, comes on like the last, except that 
the symptoms are of a graver type from the first, 
and the patient is liable to sudden death before 
any eruptions or local symptoms come on. The 
throat is very troublesome ; the eruption is of 
a livid hue and irregular in its appearance ; the 
tongue, has a brownish or black look, and respi¬ 
ration is difficult. These symptoms are followed 
by diarrhea, delirium, convulsions, coma, and 
death. The sequels of this disease are very nu¬ 
merous, always leaving their mark on some por¬ 
tion of the body. Dropsy, diarrhea, partial deaf¬ 
ness, bronchitis, and abscesses are among some 
of the evils that follow in its train. 

Treatment. —In scarlatina simplex a mild emetic 
given at first will have a very favorable effect. If 
the bowels are constipated, mild cathartics must 
be employed. The patient must be kept warm 
in bed, with spare diet, cooling acid drinks, and 
when the surface of the body is hot and burning, 
sponging with cold water and friction with coarse 
towels are the principal means to be relied on. 
In the two other forms of the disease, “ anginosa 
and maligna” the treatment must be varied to 
meet the symptoms. If there is violent cerebral 
excitement, leeches should be applied. If the 
vital powers are low, it may be necessary to give 
wine, beef tea, cinchona, capsicum, etc., from 
the commencement. The throat always requires 
great attention; a gargle containing muriatic 
acid or chloride of soda should be used, or an in¬ 
fusion of red pepper in a pint of vinegar and 
water; with young children these must be ap¬ 
plied with a swab. 

The bowels should be cleared regularly by 
mild aperients or enemas. Cool water sponging, 
and anointing the whole surface of the body 
with lard, have been found useful. But in malig¬ 
nant cases a stimulating treatment has been 
found most successful. When the throat shows 
an indication to gangrene, the tinct. capsicum, 
pyroligneous acid, or sulph. zinc, must be care¬ 
fully applied. Belladonna is used as a preven¬ 
tive, given in solution of three grs. of the extract 
to an oz. of water. Three drops is a dose for a 
child one year old. 

During convalescence, the patient should be 
carefully protected from cold, and the use of 
tepid baths, with blanketing and friction over the 
whole surface, be continued. 

It must be well understood from the first, that 
this is a most, treacherous disease in all its forms 
ot manifestation ; the apparently mild and simple 
case suddenly and unexpectedly assumes the 
malignant form, and the grave claims its victim 
before the danger is fully realized. This is more 
particularly the case with young and healthy chil¬ 
dren..who have apparently mild attacks, while 
the disease is evidently eating out the vital sys¬ 
tem. This, more perhaps than any other disease, 
has smiled at and defied the teachings of science 
in all countries, ancl quackery, with its noisy pre¬ 
tensions, becomes hushed and silent at the bed¬ 
side of the scarlet-fever sufferer. 

Being apparently desirous of giving a fair 
hearing to all sides, in order that the public 
might be benefited by the comparison and in¬ 
struction, they subsequently published the fol¬ 
lowing : 

the water treatment of scarlet fever. | 

The painful increase of this disease leads us to \ 
adopt every mode of disseminating useful infor- i 
mation in regard to it, and having lately pub- \ 


: lished a mode of treatment recommended by an 
Allopathic physician, we append herewith a re- Ik 
ply from an experienced Water-Cure practi¬ 
tioner : 

SCARLET FEVER—A COMMUNICATION. 

Editor of the Sun —I am very glad to see that 
there is least one editor of a daily paper in this 
city who feels disposed to present to his readers 
some, ideas, as to the safest and best method of 
treating this “most treacherous disease,’’ as a 
late correspondent of yours, designated as a 
“judicious Allopathic physician,” chooses to call 
it. 

It is a subject, of the deepest importance to 
every household in the land, and nothing could 
be a greater cause of rejoicing to the few Hygi¬ 
enic physicians in this country than to have a full, 
free, and candid discussion of all the different 
systems of medical treatment for this disease. 

Let us by reports of Cases, and by all the argu¬ 
ments we can bring to bear upon the subject, try 
and satisfy those who have the care of this dis¬ 
ease to learn the safest method of treating it. 

There are some things recommended by Allo¬ 
pathic practitioners which we of the Hygienic 
practice regard as extremely pernicious, and as 
long as the Allopathist employs such things as 
remedies, we do not wonder that he regards scar¬ 
let fever as a “ most treacherous disease in all its 
forms,” and that the “grave claims its victim be¬ 
fore the danger is fully realized.” 

. Your Allopathist correspondent says that in 
simple cases of the fever, mild emetics and ca¬ 
thartics may be employed with favorable results. 

The question first arises, What is scarlet fever? 
From what is thus far known upon the subject, it 
is generally believed to be caused by the intro¬ 
duction of a peculiar poison into the system, 
which ferments, incubates, or hatches, and thus 
spreads through the whole system, and the fever 
or disease consists in the efforts of the vital pow¬ 
ers to get rid of the poison by throwing it out of 
the system. And how do they do this? Not 
through the bowels, kidneys, or lungs, but in the 
best, easiest-, and most effectual, and, in fact, the 
only way it can be eliminated, which is through 
the skin. All the efforts of the vital powers are 
at work for that object and employed in that 
direction. And, suppose a medicine is intro- 
duced in the form of an emetic or cathartic, what 
will be the result ? Why, simply the effort of the 
vital powers will be changed from the elimina¬ 
tion of the poison which produced the fever, to 
the expulsion, by vomiting, of the emetic or by 
purging of the cathartic, which are more deadly 
enemies to the system than the disease itself. 

It is a common tiling under this kind of treat¬ 
ment for the eruption to be entirely suppressed, 
and the disease.to “ strike in,” as the old ladies 
sa y> an d. ^ is in these cases that our judicious 
Allopathic practitioner has observed, “ Is more 
particularly the case in children who have appa¬ 
rently mild attacks while the disease is evidently 
eating out their vital systems.” The rest of the 
treatment recommended in mild cases is good so 
far as it goes. 

But in the treatment of the anginosa and malig¬ 
nant forms he says : “If there is much cerebral 
excitement, leeches should be applied.” Where ? 
What for ? Will he please tell ? True, by taking 
away one tenth part of the child’s blood, you may 
dimmish one tenth part of the cerebral excite¬ 
ment, but as the “blood is the life,” is not his life 
or vital power proportionately decreased ? Oft 
repeated head-baths of cool or cold water, with 
wet cloths applied to the head frequently changed, 
is a much safer and more effectual mode of reduc¬ 
ing the cerebral excitement. 

The wine, cinchona, and capsicum he recom- 
me.nds where the “vital powers” are low, we 
object to decidedly. We hold that they do not 
add one particle to the actual strength of the 
vital powers. They are not assimilated or in any . 
way transformed into vital tissue, but on the con- ( 
trary are poisons to be got rid of, and the vital ^ 
force is thereby diverted from the expulsion of p 
the fever poison to the elimination of these. ^ 
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We never use them in our practice, and be¬ 
lieve we lose far less cases than the same number 
of practitioners of any other school. Dr. Trail 
was fifteen years a regular*Allopathic practition¬ 
er, gave emetics, cathartics, wine, capsicum, 
etc., and he has practiced very extensively as a 
Water-Cure physician, and he says he has far 
better success without than with the use of any 
medicines. 

Dr. Prescott, of Portland, Maine, has, as he ex¬ 
presses it, practiced forty years in the “ Wilder- ; 
ness of Pills and Powders,” and fifteen years as 
a Hygienic physician. He says he does not lose 
in proportion one case now where he lost ten 
formerly, and that the only cases he has lost since 
he adopted the Water-Cure practice, were those 
who have taken so many poisonous drugs as to 
have changed the remedial action from the fever 
poison to that of the medical poison, and occa¬ 
sionally a feeble, scrofulous child who had not 
vitality enough to live under the best circum¬ 
stances. 

Then the Allopathic physician says the throat 
requires especial attention. To my mind, and to 
all who have thoroughly investigated the subject 
it is proved that those especial attentions of j 
which he speaks had better never be given if the 
recovery of the patient is desired. 

The mucous membrane of the throat, the tonsils, ; 
and pharynx are inflamed, are red. swollen, and 
very sore. But what does our judicious Allopa- 
thic practitioner propose to do for it? Why, \ 
apply muriatic acid, the chloride of soda, or an 
infusion of red pepper and vinegar, any one of 
which, if applied to the skin or mucous membrane 
for any length of time,, would produce an in¬ 
flammation. He not only proposes to apply 
these powerful irritants to the tender and in¬ 
flamed surface, but he recommends their being 
applied with a swab, so as to create a still greater 
inflammation. j 

Is it any wonder “ that this disease, perhaps 
more than any other, has smiled at and defied the 
teachings of (such) science in all countries, and 
quackery , with its noisy pretensions, becomes 
hushed and silent at the bedside of the scarlet- 
fever sufferer?” 

A much more rational method of treating this ; 
throat affection, in my judgment and according to 
my own and the experience of many of the physi¬ 
cians of the school of practice to which I am 
connected, is to apply, externally, cold wet 
cloths, often changed, alternated occasionally 
with hot fomentations. Bits of ice and ice shaved 
fine should be held in the mouth, and back in the 
throat as far as possible, till it melts. In this 
way the pain is arrested, the heat and inflamma¬ 
tion subdued, and thus saving the necessity of in- j 
troducing the subsequent treatment recommended 
for gangrene. 

The anointing of the whole body with lard is 
very objectionable : good sweet cream is much 
better, and not half so disagreeable, but by no 
•means essential. Sponging, the body with cool 
water as often as the surface becomes hot and 
dry, will be much more agreeable and produce 
far better results. > 

If the fever is high, pulse strong and full, and 
skin hot, the wet-sheet pack may be used with 
great benefit. The sheet may be wrung out of 
tepid, cool, or cold water, according to the degree 
of heat of the surface. The patient should lie in 
the pack till he becomes warm, which varies from 
ten to sixty minutes. They should seldom, if 
ever, be longer than an hour, usually twenty to 
thirty minutes is long enough. When warm 
enough, they should be taken out and go imme¬ 
diately into a bath. When the latter is employed, 
only a part of the body should be exposed at a 
time. Each of these baths should be given as 
quickly as possible, and be immediately followed \ 
by rubbing with a dry sheet or towels. If the ] 
skin continues hot and the fever high, the pack 
should be repeated. 

A eool head bath should be taken before going 
into the pack, and a cold wet cloth kept on the 
head. It should be changed as often as it be¬ 
comes warm. The feet must be kept warm , which 



may be done by applying bottles of hot water, 
hot bricks, warm cloths, etc., or taking a hot foot¬ 
bath before the pack may be sufficient to insure 
this very necessary condition. If at any time a 
sense of chilliness is felt, the patient*should drink 
a glass of water as hot as he can bear comfort¬ 
ably. 

Give the patient all the water to drink he 
wishes, either cold or warm. The food should be 
light, little if any for the first three days. Then 
corn, bat or Graham meal gruel, with ripe, stewed, 
or baked fruit, etc., may be given. 

The bowels should be moved occasionally by 
thorough injections of tepid water. Keep the 
room well ventilated—plenty of fresh air is all-im¬ 
portant. 

If these simple, and as we believe rational 
directions are followed, and all poisons excluded, 
there will be far less mortality than at present, 
and those numerous sequelae which our judicious 
friend says are always leaving their marks on 
some portions of the body, such as dyspepsias, 
diarrheas, partial deafness, bronchitis, and ab¬ 
scesses, will seldom , if ever, occur. 

E. P. Miller, M.D. 

15 Laight Street, Hew York ; 


THE HEALTH OP OUR GIRLS. 

From the “ Atlantic Monthly .” 

Among the lower animals, so far as the facts 
have been noticed, there seems no great inequal¬ 
ity, as to strength or endurance, between the 
sexes. In migratory tribes, as of birds or buf¬ 
faloes, the males are not observed to slacken' or 
shorten their journeys from any gallant deference 
to female weakness, nor are the females found 
to perish disproportionately through exhaustion. 
It is the English experience that among coursing- 
dogs and race horses there is no serious sexual 
inequality. ^Elian says that Semiramis did not 
exult when in the chase she captured a lion, but 
was proud when she took a Koness, the dangers 
of the feat being far greater. Hunters as will¬ 
ingly encounter the male as the female of most 
savage beasts; and if an adventurous fowler, 
plundering an eagle’s nest, has his eyes assaulted 
by the parent-bird, it is no matter whether the 
discourtesy proceeds from the gentleman or the 
lady of the household. 

Passing to the ranks of humanity, it is the 
general rule, that, wherever the physical nature 
has a fair chance, the woman shows no extreme 
deficiency of endurance or strength. Even the 
sentimental physiology of Michelet is compelled 
to own that his elaborate theories of lovely 
invalidism have no application to the peasant- 
women of France, that is, to nineteen^twentieths 
of the population. Among human beings, the 
disparities of race and training far outweigh 
those of sex. The sedentary philosopher, turn¬ 
ing from his demonstration of the hopeless infe¬ 
riority of woman, finds with dismay that bis Irish 
or negro handmaiden can lift a heavy coal-hod 
more easily than he. And while the dream is 
vanishing of the superiority of savage races on 
every other point, it still remains unquestionable 
that in every distinctive attribute of physical 
womanhood the barbarian has the advantage. 

The truth is, that in all countries female health 
and strength go with peasant habits. In Italy, 
for instance, About says, that, of all useful ani¬ 
mals, the woman is the one that the Roman 
peasant employs with the most profit. ‘‘She 
makes the bread and cake of Turkish corn; she 


spins, she weaves, she sews ; she goes every day 
three miles for wood and a mile for water; she 
carries on her head the load of a mule ; she toils 
from sunrise to sunset without resting or even 
complaining. The children, which she brings 
forth in great numbers, and which she nurses 
herself, are a great resource; from the age of 
four years they can be employed in guarding 
other animals.” 

Besides this may be placed the experience 
of Moffat, the African missionary, who, seeing a 
party of native women engaged in their usual 
labor of house-building, and just ready to put the 
roof on, suggested that some of the men who 
stood by should lend a hand. It was received 
with general laughter; but Mahuto, the queen, 
declared that the plan, though hopeless of execu¬ 
tion, was in itself a good one, and that men, 
though excused from lighter labors, ought to 
take an equal share in the severer—adding, that 
she wished the missionaries would give their hus¬ 
bands medicine and make them work. 

The health of educated womanhood in the 
different European nations seems to depend main¬ 
ly upon the degree of conformity to these rustic 
habits of air and exercise. In Italy, Sjrain, Por¬ 
tugal, the women of the upper classes lead se¬ 
cluded and unhealthy lives, and hence their phys¬ 
ical condition is not superior to our own. In the 
Northern nations, women of refinement do more 
to emulate the active habits of the peasantry— 
only substituting out-door relaxations for out¬ 
door toil—and so they share their health. This 
is especially the case in England, which accord¬ 
ingly seems to furnish the representative types of 
vigorous womanhood. “ The nervous system of 
the female sex in England seems to be of a much 
stronger mold than that of other nations,” says 
Dr. Merei, a medical practitioner of English and 
Continental experience. “ They bear a degree 
of irritation in their systems, without the issue of 
fits, which in other races is not so easily toler¬ 
ated.” So Professor Tyndall, watching female 
pedestrianism among the Alps, exults in his 
countrywomen : “ The contrast in regard to en¬ 
ergy between the maidens of the British Isles and 
those of the Continent and of America is aston¬ 
ishing.” When Catlin’s Indians first walked the 
streets of London, they reported with wonder 
that they had seen many handsome squaws hold¬ 
ing to the arms of men, “ and they did not look 
sick either —a remark which no compliment¬ 
ary savage was ever heard to make in any Cis¬ 
atlantic metropolis. 

There is undoubtedly an impression in this 
country that the English vigor is bought at some 
sacrifice—that it implies a nervous organization 
less fine and artistic, features and limbs more 
rudely molded, and something more coarse and 
peasant-like in the whole average texture. Mak¬ 
ing all due allowance for national vanity, it is yet 
easy to see that superiority may be had more 
cheaply by lowering the plane of attainment. 

The physique of a healthy day-laborer is a thing 
of inferior mold to the physique of a healthy 
artist. Muscular power needs also nervous pow¬ 
er to bring out its finest quality. Lightness and 
grace are not incompatible with vigor, but are its 
crowning illustration. Apollo is above Her- Gj\ 
cules ; Hebe and Diana are winged, not weighty. 
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The physiologist must never forget that Nature is 
aiming at a keener and subtler temperament in 
framing the American—as beneath our drier at¬ 
mosphere the whole scale of sounds and hues 
and odors is tuned to a higher key—and that for 
us an equal state of health may yet produce a 
higher type of humanity. To make up the ar- 


bility of the health of girls. The panacea for 
boyish health is commonly simple, even for deli¬ 
cate cases. Removal from the books, if neces¬ 
sary, and the substitution of farm-life—with good 
food, pure air, dogs, horses, oxen, hens, rabbits— 
and fresh or salt water within walking distance. 
Secure these conditions, and then let him alone ! 


rears of past neglect, therefore, is a matter of ij he will not hurt himself. Nor will, during mere 
absolute necessity, if we wish this experiment of \ childhood, his little sister experience anything 
national temperament to have any chance ; since j; but benefit, under the same circumstances. But 


womankind—these thick soles and heavy heels, 
proclaiming themselves with such masculine 
emphasis on the pavement—these priceless india- 
rubber boots, emancipating all juvenile feminity 
from the terrors of mud and snow—all these indi¬ 
cate an approaching era of good sense ; for they 
are the requisite machinery of air, exercise, and 
health, so far as they go. 

The weight of skirts and the constraints of 
corsets are still properly made the theme of in- 


rude health, however obtuse, will in the end jj at the epoch of womanhood, precisely when the j diguant declamation. Yet let us be rust It is 
overmatch disease, however finely strung. $ constitution should be acquiring robust strength, j topossible to raake costume the prime cu]pritj 


But the fact must always be kept in mind that 
the whole problem of female health is most 
closely intertwined with that of social conditions. 
The Anglo-Saxon organization is being modified 
not only in America, but also in England, with 
the changing habits of the people. In the days 
of Henry VIII. it was “a wyve's occupation 


her perils begin; she then needs not merely to ; 
be allured to exertion, but to be protected \ 
against over-exertion; experience shows that \ 
she can not be turned loose, can not be safely left \ 
with boyish freedom to take her fill of running, \ 
rowing, riding, swimming, skating — because life- \ 
long injury may be the penalty of a single 


to winnow all manner of comes, to make malte, J excess. This necessity for caution can not be the 


to wash and ironyng, to make hay, shere corne, 
and in time of nede to help her husband fill the 


normal condition, for such caution can not be ex¬ 
erted for the female peasant or savage, but it 


muchpayne, drive the plough, load hay, corne, i seems the necessary condition for American 


and such other, and go or ride to the market 
to sell butter, cheese, egges, chekyns, capons, j 
hens, pigs, geese, and all manner of cornes.” j 
But now there is everywhere complaint of the 
growing delicacy and fragility of the English j 
female population, even in rural regions ; and 
the king of sanitary reformers, Edwin Chadwick, j 
has lately made this complaint the subject of a \ 
special report before the National Association, j 
He assumes, as a matter settled by medical ■ 
authority, that the proportion of mothers who 
can suckle their children is decidedly diminish¬ 
ing among the upper and middle classes, that 
deaths from childbirth are eight times as great \ 
among these classes as among the peasantry, j 
and that spinal distortion, hysteria, and painful : 
disorders are on the increase. Nine tenths of the j 
evil he attributes to the long hours of school 
study, and to the neglect of physical exercise for j 
girls. 

This shows that the symptoms of ill-health 
among women are not a matter of clftnate only, 
but indicate a change in social conditions, pro- J 
ducing a change of personal habits. It is some- \ 
thing which reaches all; for the standard of ; 
health in the farm-houses is with us no higher 
than in the cities. It is something which, unless j 
removed, stands as a bar to any substantial 
progress in civilization. It is a mere mockery 
for the millionnaire to create galleries of Art, 
bringing from Italy a Venus on canvas or a stone 
Diana, if meanwhile a lovelier bloom than ever 
artist painted is fading from his own child's 
cheek, and a firmer vigor than that of marble is 
vanishing from her enfeebled arms. What use 
to found colleges for girls whom even the high- 
school breaks down, or to induct them into new 
industrial pursuits when they have not strength 
to stand behind a counter ? How appeal to any 
woman to enlarge her thoughts beyond the mere 
drudgery of the household, when she “ dies daily” 
beneath the exhaustion of even that ? 

And the perplexity lies beyond the disease, in 


young women. It is a fact not to be ignored, 
that some of the strongest and most athletic girls 
among us have lost their health and become in¬ 
valids for years, simply by being allowed to live 


when we recall what robust generations have 
been reared beneath the same formidable panoply. 
For instance, it seems as if no woman could ha¬ 
bitually walk uninjured with a weight of twelve 
pounds of skirts suspended at her hips—Dr. 
Coale is responsible for the statistics—and as if 
\ salvation must therefore lie in shoulder-straps. 

; Yet the practice can not be sheer suicide, when 
the Dutch peasant-girl plods bloomingly through 
\ her daily duties beneath a dozen successive 
/ involucres of flannel. So in regard to tight lac- 
; ing, no one can doubt its ill effects, since even a 
; man’s loose garments are known to diminish by 
j one fourth his capacity for respiration. Yet in¬ 
spect in the shop-windows (where the facts of 


the robust, careless, indiscreet life on which 

„ T , . * , - .. , , J female costume are obtruded too pertinaciously 

thrive so wonderfully. It is fatal, if they do too fnr . _ ... 1 

..... , J ,, _ \ J , for the public to remain in ignorance) the light 

little, and disastrous, if they do too much: and j f ... 

. . .. . ’ . J , ’ >, and flexible corsets of these days, and then con- 

between these two opposing perils the process of \ 

steering is so difficult that the majority of parents ! 
end in letting go the helm and leaving the fragile ; 
vessel to steer itself. j 

Everything that follows in these pages must ! 
therefore be construed in the light of this admit- \ 
ted difficulty. The health of boys is a matter 
not hard to treat, on purely physiological ; 
grounds ; but in dealing with that of girls, cau- ; 
tion is necessary. Yet, after all, the perplexities \ 
can only obscure the details of the prescription, \ 
while the main substance is unquestionable. ; 

Nowhere in the universe, save in improved \ 
habits, can we ever find health for our girls, j 


template at Pilgrim Hall in Plymouth the stout 
buckram stays that once incased the stouter 
heart of Alice Bradford. Those, again, were to 
those of a still earlier epoch as leather to chain- 
armor. The Countess of Buchan was confined in 
an iron cage for life for assisting to crown 
Robert the Bruce, but her only loss by the 
incarceration was that her iron cage ceased to be 
portable. 

Passing from costume, it must be noticed that 
there are many physical evils which the Ameri¬ 
can woman shares with the other sex, but which 
bear with far greater severity on her finer organ¬ 
ization. There is improper food, for instance. 


Special delicacy in the conditions of the problem j The f r i ed 0 r salted meat, the heavy bread the 
only implies more sedulous care in the solution, j perennial pork, the disastrous mince-pies of our 
The great laws of exercise, of respiration, of j farmers’ houses are sometimes pardoned by Na- 
digestion are essentially the same for all human j t ure to the men of the family, in consideration of 
beings; and greater sensitiveness in the patient i twelve or more hours of out-door labor. For the 
should not relax, but only stimulate, our efforts j more sedentary and delicate daughter there is no 
after cure. And the unquestionable fact that guc h atonement, and she vibrates between dys- 
there are among us, after the worst is said, large i pe psia and starvation. The only locality in 


numbers of robust and healthy women, should 
keep up our courage until we can apply their 
standard to the whole sex. 

In presence of an evil so great, it is inevitable 
that there should be some fantastic theories of 
cure. But extremes are quite pardonable, where 
it is so important to explore all the sources of 
danger. Special ills should have special assail- 


America where I have ever found the farming 
population living habitually on wholesome diet 
is the Quaker region in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and I have never seen anywhere else such a 
healthy race of women. Yet here, again, it is 
not safe to be hasty, or to lay the whole respon¬ 
sibility upon the kitchen, when we recall the 
astounding diet on which healthy Englishwomen 
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\ / the perils involved even in the remedy. No per¬ 
son can be long conversant with physical train¬ 
ing, without learning to shrink from the responsi- 


ants, at whatever risk of exaggeration. As subsisted two centuries ago. Consider, for in¬ 
stance, the housekeeping of the Duke of North¬ 
umberland. “ My lord and lady have for break¬ 
fast, at seven o clock, a quart of beer, as much 
wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red herring, four 
white ones, and a dish of sprats.” Digestive re¬ 
sources which could entertain this bill of fare 
mightly safely be trusted to travel in America. 

[to be continued.) 


water-cures and vegetarian boarding-houses are 
the necessary defense of humanity against dirt 
and over-eating, so is the most ungainly bloomer 
that ever drifted on bare poles across the conti¬ 
nent a providential protest against the fashion- 
plates. It is proljpble, that, on the whole, there 
is a gradual amelioration in female costume. 
These hooded water-proof cloaks, equalizing all 
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Agricultural. 


PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF \ worthless. 
APPLES. 


{ main eighteen months in the seed-bed to attain 
; proper size for planting. Those that do not attain 
\ that size in two years, may as well be rejected as 




THE NURSERY. 


BY Li. A. ROBERTS. 

[AMERICAN INSTITUTE PRIZE] ESSAY.] 
Although apple-trees are sometimes success¬ 
fully propagated by layers and cuttings, undoubt¬ 
edly the best method is from the seed, and the 
best maimer is as follows : 

Take the seeds from nice, fair apples, grown on 
thrifty trees, always preferring seedlings; wash 
them entirely free from the flesh of the fruit and 
dry them slowly, carefully, and thoroughly. The 
cleaning is conveniently done by first rubbing 
the core or pomice throu h a coarse sieve, and 
afterward macerating or stirring it in a vessel of 
water, when the pomice will float and can be 
skimmed off, while the good seeds sink. It is 
common to take ordinary pomice from a cider 
mill, but in so doing you are more likely to get 
seeds from poor fruit grown on unhealthy trees 
than from such as you would desire. 

Some persons plant the seed in the pomice with- 


^ Select for a nursery, ground that has not been | 
previously used for that purpose; a sandy loam, 5 
J easily worked, is best. It should be level, or if in- s 
clined the inclination should be slight, regular, $ 

1 and southerly. Thorough drainage is indispensa- \ 
ble. It should be sheltered from the bleak north \ 

\ and westerly winds of our* northern winters by s 
i some natural barrier—a hill or a belt of trees. We J 
j shall not recommend that the soil bo very highly ^ 

\ manured, or, at least, made much richer than the ^ 

\ orchards into which the trees are to be finally sct^ $ 
as if it is, the trees, when planted out, are usually 
checked in their growth and make comparatively ^ 
but little progress for two or three years. If you s 

are not prepared to make your orchard rich, do \ w h;“ h are acquainted may be summed up a8 
not over-manure your nursery, snd what you do $ follows: 


ing must be attended to. Root grafting is an ex¬ 
ception, and has its advantages. 

2d. In grafting, we are obliged to use two or 
more buds on one stock; in budding, only one. 
This, when propagating rare varieties, is some¬ 
times important. 

8 d. If the first operation does not take or grow, 
we can re-bud. Grafting, illy performed, spoils 
the stock. 

4th. Budding can be done more expeditiously 
than grafting. 

5th. Root grafting can be done in winter, and 
consequently is not subject to the first objection ; 
but when scions of strong and rapidly-growing 
varieties are grafted on seedling stocks, they are 
very liable to burst the bark near the point of 
junction. 

BUDDING. 


The most successful mode of buddino- with 


pat on should be thoroughly mixed with the soil by 
trenching or plowing at least ten inches deep— 
fifteen would be still better, and the whole sub¬ 
soiled fifteen inches more. Avoid the use of ani¬ 
mal manure, so fur as possible, using ashes, 


out cleaning it; in such cases the seed is often muck, well-decomposed leaf-mold, bone-dust, and 


destroyed by the malic acid of the fruit. 

It has been held that stocks raised from the 
seeds of crab-apples were more hardy than from 
those of cultivated fruit. While this is doubtful* 
it is certain that stocks from such seeds are al¬ 
most certain to be of slow growth, and to mako 
but small trees. We can not, therefore, recom¬ 
mend their use. 

SEID-BED8. 

Prepare seed beds by trenching or plowing a 
soil of sandy loam, at least 18 inches det-p ; make 
it rich with well rotted manure, and under no 
circumstances u : e raw or unfermented animal 
manure, for it will certainly breed insects, as well 
as destroy the young roots. Sow the seed, in the 
autumn, in drills from twelve to eighteen inches 
apart. Cover not more than one inch deep with 
finely pulverized soil, and spread a thin mulch 
of some light substance to keep the ground 
moist and prevent the weeds from growing. The 
seeds will commence coming up early in the spring, 
and continue to do so for several weeks. Seeds 
may be planted in the spring, in which case they 


things of like nature instead. 


TRANSPLANTING- 


Transplant from seed-bed to nursery in the fall. 
Raise the plants from the seed-bed carefully with 


Select a branch, the terminal bud of which is 
plump and full. Usually, at least two 
buds from each end thereof are imper¬ 
fectly developed, and should be reject¬ 
ed. Cut off the leaves, leaving about 
half of the foot-stalk attached to the 
branches (fig. 1). Holding the small end 
toward you, with a sharp, thin- bladed 
knife, cut out the buds, leaving about 
half an inch of bark above and below 
the eye, as the bud proper is techni- 


o | a spade placed at such a distance and inserted so J cally called, cutting just deep enough 
i- | deep as to do as little injury to the roots as possi- | to secure a little wood under the eye. 
j Prune off all small fibers; they will never s It is not necessary to remove the wood 

work again, but decay and transmit disease to the ij from the bud in working the apple, al- 
tree. Cut the tap-root and all others that show s though with some kinds of fruit-trees it 
an exclusively downward tendency, and prune off $ is important to do so. 
all broken or bruised roots with a smooth out- jj The best bud.ling-kQife is a small one, 

Open trenches running north and south, and suffi- \ with a thin blade, rounded at the end, 

ciently far apart to admit of easy culture with a ^ around half of which tho edge extends the re 

cultivator or horse-hoe, without injuring the trees, $ mainder of the end, and an inch therefrom on the 


Fig. 1. 


say from three and a half to four feet. Set the 
trees eighteen inches apart in the trenches; put 
the earth slowly and carefully about them that it 
may come in contact with all the roots; press it 
gently with the foot, using care not to displace the 
tree so as to make the row crooked. Set a trifle- 
say an inch lower in the ground than they stood 
before, for the soil will settle about them. Cut 
must have been carefully kept through the winter j back to a vigorous bud one foot above the ground. 


in a slightly moist conditiou. This can be done 
by keeping them in a cool place in boxes of sand 
just wet enough to keep tho seeds from drying. 

The plants should not be allowed to stand closer 
in the rows than one in about two and one half 
inches. Careful attention to Ilu-m when quite 
young will save much future labor and insure a 
better growth. Weeds should not be aliowod to 
show themselves, and the ground should be kept 
mellow by frequent stirring, and moist by gentle 
watering, if necessary. 

When the young trees, generally designated as 
stocks, have attained a diameter at tho ground of 
about three e'ghtlis of an inch—which they should 
do in one year from planting—they should be 
transplanted to the nursery. Tho transplanting 
may be done in the autumn or in the spring. It 
is sometimes well and necessary to lot stocks re- 



If the stocks have made a good growth, they 
will be ready for budding in one year from trans¬ 
planting. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to note that when¬ 
ever care in culture has produced improvement in 
fruit, seedlings from such fruit sometimes improve 
on their parentage and furnish us with something 
Still better. But there is a stroDg tendency for ; 
them to return to their wild or native character. 

The chahces for getting'good fruit from seedlings : 
are so few that from the earliest time of which we 
have horticultural knowledge, artificial methods ; 
for preserving and propagating varieties have been i 
employed, among the principal of which are bud- | 
ding and grafting. We prefer the former for sev- : 
oral reasons, amoDg which ar£: 

1st. It can be done when we have moro leisure : 
than in spring, the time when most kinds of graft- j 


back being quite thin. The lower one-third part 
of the blade is left dull, that the fore-finger may 
clasp it. An old-fashioned Barlow knife, with 
the end properly ground into shape, makes a good 
budding-knife. A knife of this pattern was first 
exhibited at the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute, in 1859, by A S. Fuller, of Brooklyn. 
It has been very properly designated “Fuller’s 
Budding Knife.” 

On the north side of the stock, four inches above 
the ground, make a horizontal incision through 
the bark, being careful not to cut into 
the wood of from a quarter to a half inch 
in length ; from the middle of this inois- 
ion make an incision of an inch down¬ 
ward, so that both incisions, taken to¬ 
gether, shall resemble the letter T (fig- 
2). Without removing the knife, insert 
the back of the blade under the bark, 
and loosen it to the horizontal incision by 
an upward movement. Lift the bark on 
the other side in the same way, using 
care not to injure the alburnum or sub¬ 
stance between the inner bark and the 
wood. Take hold of the foot stalk of the leaf 
and insert the lower end of the bud you have 
prepared as above, under the bark at the opening 
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formed by the junction of the incisions, and gently 
push it down to near the bottom. The bark above 
the bud Bhould now be cut so as to make an exact 
joint with the upper part of the horizontal inci¬ 
sion, and the whole bound with threads of bass 
bark, woolen yarn, or some other soft material, 
so that every part of the bud shall be covered ex- 




Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 


cept the eye (figs. 3, 4, 5, 6). The bud should be 
inserted on the north side of the stock to protect 
it and the young shoot from the direct rays of the 
mid-day sun. 

Budding is usually most success¬ 
ful when done in August or Septem¬ 
ber. Just the proper time is when 
the terminal bud of the stock is 
about half formed. 

So soon as a union has been form¬ 
ed between stock and bud, which 
will be in about two weeks, the 
strings should be loosened, and when 
the union is complete, usually in 
from three to four weeks, they 
should be removed altogether. In 
the ensuing spring the stock should 
be cut down to within Bix inches of 
the bud. To this remaining part 
the shoot from the bud may be tied 
as it grows, until it has become suf¬ 
ficiently wooded to sustain itself, 
when the stock should be cut smooth diagonally 
downward from the place where the bud was in¬ 
serted (fig. 7). 

ROOT GRAFTING. 

Should it be desired to pursue this plan for prop¬ 
agation, it should be done before planting in the 
nursery, the trees should be taken up in the au¬ 
tumn, the tap-roots cut off six inches below the 
top, and the bottom part thrown away. Grafts on 
the lower part will grow, but they will not make 
first-rate trees. 

Pack the stocks away, with the roots in sand, to 
keep them moist until such time as it is convenient 
to graft them. 

Procure scions of ripe wood, firm and fully ma¬ 
tured, from thrifty, productive trees in the fall, 
before very cold weather, and keep them in sand 
or mo9S moist, but not wet, in a place too cool for 
the buds to swell, but do not allow them to freeze. 

When ready to use them, cut the scions in pieces 
of two or three buds each. With one upward stroke 
of a sharp knife, cut the stock from the crown or 
point where the root and top join at such an in¬ 
clination that the length of the cut will be about 
four times the diameter of the stock. Select a scion 
as near the size of the stock as possible, and cut it 
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Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9. 
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at the same inclination with a down¬ 
ward stroke (fig. 8). Place the two 
inclined surfaces together in such a 
way that the outer edge of the wood 
of each piece will come in contact 
with that of the other in as many 
points as possible without regard to 
the external portions of the bark. 
Bind the parts firmly 
in this position with 
strips of paper on 
which grafting wax has 
been spread. 

A more perfect con¬ 
tact of the parts can 
be obtained, and the 
chances of displace¬ 
ment lessened, by in¬ 
serting the knife aoross the cut of 
both stock and soion and splitting 
them through the oenter (fig. 9—by 
an error in this engraving, it is 
made to look as if a piece were taken 
out of the wood, whereas it shows 
only a split) so far that their parts 
can be sprung apart and admit the 
shorter end of each into the split thug made in the 
other (fig. 10). The edges of 
the wood should be adjusted, 
and the waxed paper applied 
as before (fig. 11). 

The best grafting wax is 
made by melting together 
four pounds of rosin, two 
pounds of bees-wax, and one 
and a half pounds of tallow. 
When thoroughly melted, 
pour it into water, and when 
cool enough to handle, work 
it thoroughly in the hands, 
remembering always that too 
much working won’t injure 
it. The consistency of the 
wax is changed by the quan¬ 
tity of tallow used. It is 
applied to paper or cloth with a brush, after hav¬ 
ing thoroughly worked aa above described, and 
then re-melted. 

Every person should make his own wax, as, 
when improperly made, it does great injury to 
the trees. 

After having grafted as described, the stocks 
should be replaced in sand. When the season is 
sufficiently advanced, they should be transplanted 
to the nursery in the same way as if directly from 
the seed-bed. 

When trees in the nursery seem of feeble growth* 
or grow too luxuriantly from over-manuring, they 
will be improved by being cut back one third of 
their growth, and it is sometimes advantageous to 
repeat this operation twice, and even three times. 
The first cut should be downward from a strong, 
healthy bud ; the second time it should be from a 
bud on the side of the tree opposite the one cut from 
before,in order to preserve a direct,upright growth. 

When the tree has attained the height at which 
you desire the main branches to start—say from 
four to six feet, it should be stopped by pruning the 
ends, that from three to six lateral shoots may be 
developed. 



Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
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Too much care can not be had in the keeping r ) 
and culture of a nursery. Weeds must be kept (> 
down and the ground kept mellow. 

As an example of the way a nursery should be 
kept, it gives us pleasure to refer to that of Mr. 
Wilbam Reid, at Elizabeth, N. J., whose rule is 
to “ take time by the forelock.” He keeps all 
weeds, not down, but away , by keeping the 
ground stirred so often they do not have a chance 
to get up. 

Annual top dressings of ashes, shell lime, muck, 
road scrapings, leaf mold, are any of them serv¬ 
iceable, and still better would be a compost o 
the whole. 


THI ORCHARD. 

In locating an orchard, the first thing to which 
attention should be directed is the selection of a 
proper soil; for although some varieties of apple- 
trees thrive well on all the different soils, from a 
stiff, clayey loam to a coarse gravel. That which 
seems be9t adapted to the family at large is a rich, 
warm loam, with just enough sand to make it 
easily worked on a gravelly sub soil. A true 
loam is for the most part readily soluble in water, 
and probably derives its name from its smooth¬ 
ness and softness. In this and more northern lo¬ 
calities, a southeastern exposure, with a gentle 
slope, is best; next a southwestern; then south ; 
while further south, a more northerly aspect is 
favorable. There are but few locations, if indeed 
there be any, that would not be improved by 
thorough underdraining. 

An analysis of tho apple-fruit and wood shows 
that it contains a large proportion of potash, soda, 
lime, and phosphoric acid. It is well if a soil can 
b found containing these substances in a proper 
condition to be taken up by the roots; if not, 
they must be supplied by the application of such 
manures as contain them. 

Too much care can not be taken to bring the 
ground in proper condition before transplanting 
the trees from the nursery, and every dollar spent 
in thoroughly pulverizing and mixing the soil will 
be paid back ten-fold. It is impossible to go too 
deep, for try your best, and roots will penetrate 
beyond. 

The distance apart at which apple-trees should 
be planted, depends very much upon the variety, 
some being naturally of an upright growth, others 
more branching. It being desirable to keep all 
varieties so pruned as to grow so near the ground 
as possible, we should never advise planting less 
than twenty-five feet apart, and think thirty 
preferable. If, however, you are determined to 
have fruit and other crops in the same field, the 
distance should be greater. We can not, however, 
recommend this plan. 

For setting in the orchard, select trees four or 
five years from the bud straight and thrifty, with 
low bratches—say from four to five feet above the 
ground. At this age they should be from one and 
a half to two inches in diameter, and from six to 
eight feet high. Those trees that require seven 
or eight years to attain this size, show, either 
from disease or neglect, too slow a growth, and are 
worse than worthless. 

Transplanting on proper soil is best done 
early in the fall, as the roots will get in place and 
commence growing in the winter, ready to give 
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the tops a good supply of food in the spring. On j The practice of mulching trees, except perhaps 
wet, heavy soils, however, spring planting is pref- j for the first year or two after planting, we look 

j upon as a choice of evils made by those who are 


erable. 

Take the trees up carefully, in order to cut and 
bruise the roots as little as possible. Shelter them 
from wind and sun. Examine carefully every 
portion of the roots, remove all parts that are in 
any degree mutilated, and cut in others, always 
remembering to cut upward in such a manner 
that the incision will be on the lower side of the 
root, where it will be more likely to come in direct 
contact with the soil. If cut downward, the root¬ 
lets will not start so readily, and the ends will be 


unwilling to cultivate properly. Mulching will 
inevi f ably engender insects that will injure the 
tree, and with proper culture, is not at all neces¬ 
sary. It is a saving of labor at the expense of 
the tree. 

From the first planting, the orchard requires 
the watchful eye of the cultivator, that it may be 
kept properly pruned. When is the best time to 
prune ? has been well answered—whenever you 
sec it necessary. In the [spring, before the leaves 


very likely to decay in consequence of the water j start, there is more leisure, the bare branches bet- 
that rests on them as it settles. j: ter show their deformities, and encroaching limbs 

It is impossible to give definite directions as to ;; aremore readily discovered. Butwhencverpruning 
shortening in the top. That it should be done to S is necessary, then prune, keeping in mind that 
some extent seems evident, when we remember ! the great object is to keep the limbs from coming 
that the tree has been deprived of a portion of its ; j n contact with each other to prevent too thick 
roots, through which the top receives its suste- $ growth, to preserve a good shape to the tree, and 
. Generally, then, first prune to bring the } to encourage a great spread thereof. 


nance. 

tree into proper shape; next, shorten the limbs to 
balance as near as may be the amount of root that 
has been removed, cutting most those shoot* that 
have a decided upward tendency, for the larger 
the space of ground you can make the branches 
of an apple-tree cover, other things being equal, 
the larger will be your crop of fruit. 

The ground having been previously prepared, 
holes for the reception of the roots should be 
made, and let them be so large that there will be 
no cramping or crossing thereof that did not exist 
in the nursery, and the deepest at the outside; 
first, to invite the roots from the surface; second, 
that the earth may not sink away, take the center 
of the tree down till it shall be lower than some 
parts of the root adjacent Put in the earth 
slowly and carefully, being 6ure that it touche* 
every portion of all the roots, pressing down that 
which is on top firmly with the foot to fix it in its 
place. The tree should be planted at the same 
depth it stood in the nursery. 

Three stakes, to keep the tree in its place, 
should be planted at a distance of at least one foot 
from the tree, and equidistant from each other. 
The fastening should be of a material that will 


! All pruning should be done with a sharp knife, 
: and the wound left as smooth as possible With 
; proper attention, it will never be necessary to re- 
; move a limb with a greater diameter than one 
j inch. As the properties of the soil are constantly 
being used, they must be as constantly returned 
by proper manuring. 

GRAFTING. 

When trees bear their first fruits, we are often 
disappointed therein, as it frequently happens 
that whereas we had expected the best varieties, 
We only find those that are entirely worthless. 
Carelessness in selecting the scion from which the 
buds are taken is the chief cause of this trouble. 
When this occurs, we have, to make the tree of 
any use, to resort to grafting. 

The physiological rules which govern propaga¬ 
ting by grafting are the same as in budding, 
namely, inserting on one tree or stock a portion 
of the wood, with a bud attached, of the variety 
desired, in such a manner that a perfect union 
will be formed between them. 

The manner in which grafting is usually per¬ 
formed on trees of any considerable size is known 


with a sharp 
mallet, and a 
open (fig. 13). 
buds, and cut 


knife driven with a hammer or 
Wedge inserted to keep the cleft 
Take a scion with two or three 
the lower end in the form of a 


, , f .. , , ,, , „ . ^ as grafting. Cut the branches square across 

not chafe the bark, and be so loose as to allow a vi- s -xi n __ •, ,, 

. .. *. . , . m . . } with a fine saw, and smooth them off with a sharp 

bration of two inches m every direction. 1 . .. mu_ , 

w . . , . ., ... s knife. They are then split down about two inches 

We desire to impress the idea that no matter 

how perfect may be the tree, or how well adapted 
and prepared the soil, carelessness in planting 
will more than balance these advantages, and the 
orchard will prove a failure. 

Better pay a competent, careful man ten dollars 
an hour for doing the work properly than to have 
it done as it most usually is, for nothing. 

We have before noted our objection to culti¬ 
vating other crops in orchards, and we do not be¬ 
lieve the highest success can be attained when 
this is done, We would have the whole field kept 
mellow by frequent plowing and horse-hoeing, 
going deeper as you leave the trees. If any crops 
are cultivated, preference should be given to roots 
and hoed crops. Wheat is injurious, and rye 
should never, under any circumstances, be al 
lowed ; and never suffer a plow to come nearer . 
than ten feet to the tree, under any consideration, j wedge, being careful to leave the edges smooth 
Keep all weeds down for this distance by stirring $ (fig. 12). Adjust the scion on the outer side of 
tho soil often with the fork and spade. i the stock, so that the inner bark and stock of the 


scions shall como in direct contact, and withdraw 
the wedge (fig. 14). Cover the end of the stock 
with grafting wax, allowing it to lap 
over the end about an inch. Rub it 
down smoothly, so as to mike the joint 
between the scion and stock air and 
water tight, and entirely cover the 
cleft in the stock. When the stock is 
of sufficient s ze, say two inches, or 
more, in diameter, a scion may be in¬ 
serted on both sides (fig. 15). The 
weaker one may be taken off after the 
The highest branches should be graft¬ 
ed first, and not more than one third, or, at most, 
one half, of the tree should be grafted at one time, 
as some leaves are necessary to assimilate sap for 
the sustenance of the tree. 




“EDUCATION COMPLETE 




Fie. 12. Fig. 18. 


Fig. 14. 


This work—in three parts—contains important 
matter relating to the Growth, Development, and 
Education of the Whole Man! —Body, Brain, and 
Mind—Physical, Intellectual, and Moral. It is, 
in all respects, one of the best works in the En¬ 
glish language. We give an abstract from the 
Contents. 

Education Complete. Embracing Physiology 
Animal and Mental, applied to the Preservation 
and Restoration of Health of Body and Power of 
Mind ; Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth ; Memory 
and Intellectual Improvement, applied to Self- 
Education and Juvenile Instruction. Complete 
in one large well-bound 12mo volume, with 855 
pages, and upward of 70 engravings. New York, 
Fowler and Wells, publishers. Price 25 cts. 

Part First contains, Health op Body and Powkr 
of Mind. Health—its laws and preservation—Happi¬ 
ness, the natural consequence of law obeyed ; and suffer¬ 
ing, of law violated—Happiness constitutional—Object of 
physiological and phrenological education. 

Reciprocation existing between body and mind—Man 
a physical and mental being—Mind and body perfectly 
inter-related—Importance of understanding these rela¬ 
tions. Health—Its value, feasibility, and duty—Sickness 
and death not providential, but governed by law—Prema¬ 
ture death sinful. 

Food—its necessity and selection—Unperverted appetite 
an infallible directory—Animal food-Vegetable food— 
Fruits, etc—Bread, pastry, fruit, milk, sweets, butter, and 
esculents—How to eat—or mastication, quantity, time, etc. 

—The motion of the stomach—Exercise after meals—The 
duodenum, liver, pancreas, intestines, and their functions 
—Circulation, respiration, perspiration, and sleep—The 
heartr-its structure and office—The lungs—their structure 
and functions—Perspiration, or the structure, functions, 
and cleansing of the skin—Water essential to life—Colds— 
their consequences—The cure of colds by perspiration— 
The regulation of the temperature by fire and clothing— 
their kinds and amounts-Sleep—its necessity, function, 
duration, season, promotion, postures, and apparatus—The 
glandular system and absorbents—Locomotion—its appa¬ 
ratus and necessity—Tne osseous or bony system—The 
muscles—their necessity, structure, formation, and ex¬ 
ercise—The brain and nervous system—Position, function, 
and structure of the brain—Consciousness—or the seat of 
the soul—The remedy of diseases—Observance of the 
laws of heal'h more effectual restoratives than medicines— 
Balauce or proportion among the functions essential to 
health—its preservation and re toration. 

Part Srcond. Perfection op Character. Progression 
a law of things—Its application to human and personal 
improvement—Conditions of perfect on and enjoyment— 
The harmonious action of all the faculties-The inter¬ 
relation existing between the body and the propensities— 
Governing the propensities by the intellectual and moral 
faculties. 

Tne evenly-balanced, a proportionate action of the fac¬ 
ulties a condition of perfection—its feasibility, and the 
mode of securing it. 

Analysis and means of strengthening the faculties— 
Amativeness—Definition, location, and adaptation—Per¬ 
version and restraint—Philoprogenitiveness—Adhesive- 
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ness—Union for Life—Inhabitiveness—Continuity, or Con- 
centrati veness—Vitativeness — Combativeness — Destruc¬ 
tiveness, or Executiveness—Alimentiveness—A quati ve¬ 
ness,. or Bibativeness—Acquisitiveness—Secretiveness— 
Cautiousness—Approbativeness — Self-Esteem — Firmness 
—Conscientiousness—Hope—Spirituality, Marvelousness 
—Veneration — Benevolence—Constructiveness—Ideality 
—Sublimity—Imitation—Mirthfulness—Agreeableness. 

Summary application to juvenile management and per¬ 
sonal improvement. 

Part Third. Memory —Its Cultivation, and Intel¬ 
lectual Improvement. Classification and functions of 
the intellectual faculties — Man’s superiority—Intellect his 
crowning endowment—Importance of cultivation—Uses 
and value of a retentive memory—Extent to which it can 
be improved—Individuality—Definition, location—Adapt¬ 
ation and primitive function—Studying human nature— 
Observation must precede reasoning—Form—Definition 
and location—Adaptation and function—Form employed 
in reading and spelling—Size—Definition and location— 
Adaptation and muction- Means of cultivating Size—1 he 
study of Geometry—Weight—Color—Order—The advan¬ 
tages of Order—Calculation—How to teach arithmetic— 
Locality—Cultivition of Locality : traveling—Geography 
—Eventua ity—The power of memory illimitable—Time 
—Importune© of peri dicity—Employ all your time— 
Doing first what is most important—Wasting time by 
shortening life—Eigh'lv to improve time prepares for 
eternity—Sin h re deteriorates forever—Tune—Influences 
of music over the mind—Means of cultivating music— 
Right direction—Natural and artificial music—The im¬ 
perfections of modern music—Language—Conversational 
excellence—Power of eloquence—Eloquence natural— 
Means of improving conversation and delivery—Good 
language — Perspicuity, oruameut, naturalness, etc.— 
Defects in the English langua e—Pnonography and its 
advantages—A true science—Cau*ality— Deficiency of 
reason—Answering questions—Teaching others to think 
for themselves—Librar es — Lectures—Cabinets of natural 
specimens—Collegiate education—Anatomy and Phys¬ 
iology—The study of Nature as a whole—Study God in his 
works—Comparison—Definition tind location—Adapt tiou 
and office — Inductive reas«.nin:—Human Nature—Dcflu- 
itiO'i and location—Adaptation and u-e. 

Developments requisite for particular avocations —Good 
Teachers- Clergy men—Physiciuns—Lawyers—Statesmen 
—Editors—Authors — Public Speakers — Poeis — Lecturers 
— Merchants— viechanics—Artists—Painters— Farmers— 
Engineers — Seamen— Landlords — Printers — Milliners, 
Seamstresses, fancy workers, and the like. 

Full and explicit directions are given for the cultiva¬ 
tion and right direct on of all the powers of the mind, in¬ 
struction for finding the exact location of each organ, and 
its relative size, as compared with others. In short 
Education Complete is a Library in itself, and cove'8 
the Entire Nature op Man; it should be found in the 
possession of every family, and carefully read by every 
man, woman, and child. 

A new edition of his great work has been recently 
printed, and may now be bad n one large volume. 
P*i£e, prepaid by first mail to any Post-office, $2 50. 

'Address— -— .FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
Agents in every neighborhood will be supplied in pack¬ 
ages of a dozen or mure copies, by Express, or as Freight. 
Single copies by mail. Reader, will you have a copy ? 


HEALTH MAXIMS. 

Health is the natural condition of living be¬ 
ings ; disease is a state contrary to nature. 

In the relations of man to the universe, health 
is harmony ; discord is disease. 

Pain is the harsh grating of discordant action. 

The natural life is one of uninterrupted health, 
with longevity, vigor, and happiness; the natural 
death is the gradual and painless decay of the 
system in old age. 

Health comes from obedience to natural laws ; 
disease is the result of their violation. 

Man must know himself to comprehend nature ; 
he must study nature to understand himself; his 
highest comprehension of God comes from his 
knowledge of himself, nature, and their relations 
to each other. 

The study of man and nature is the study of 
health. 

Health, the highest revelation of God in nature, 
is the fountain of strength, beauty, intellect, and 
happiness. 


Health is the greatest of blessings, it includes 
all others ; it is aho the simplest and most easily 
attained. 

Health comes of itself, but we are at great pains 
to get our diseases. Health comes from the sim¬ 
ple life of nature, disease from the artificial life 
of civilization. 

A state of disease is but a partial life ; a sick 
man is more or less dead ; health is the fullness 
of life. 

Sunshine, heat, air, water, food, and exercise 
are the chief necessaries of life. 

People who are deprived of sunlight grow like 
potato-vines in a cellar. Darkness is the cause of 
many fatal diseases. 

Warmth is a condition, as well as a result of 
vitality. The rule of temperature is to keep coma 
fortable. Long chills exhaust a low vitality. 

Heat and cold, up to a certain point, stimulate 
the vital powers ; carried too far, they are alike 
debilitating. 

Clothing, night and day, should give sufficient 
warmth, with perfect cleanliness, freedom of mo¬ 
tion, and free transpiration. Feather-beds, cotton 
comforters, oil-cloth and India-rubber clothing, 
are civilized abominations. 

No air is fit to breathe which has been breathed 
before, unless it has first mingled with the whole 
body of the atmosphere. 

In breathing the air of a crowded and unven¬ 
tilated room, you inhale the breaths of other peo¬ 
ple, and not only get less oxygen than you require, 
and more carbonic acid than is good for you, but 
you also take in their noxious effluvia, diseased 
emanations, and impurities. 

There is no disease which m^y not be caused or 
aggravated by breathing impure air. The air of 
a crowd of filthy and sickly human beings causes 
cholera infantum in children, typhus in adults, 
and scrofula, consumption, and countless diseases 
in all. 

Most diseases enter and leave the system through 
the lungs. It takes all the vegetables of the earth 
to purify the air that the animals corrupt. 

Health is purity ; and purity is a condition of 
health. Every pore of the skin, every globule of 
the blood, and every fiber of the system need to 
be washed every day with pure water. 

The law of food is, that man should eat what is 
good for him, at such times, and in such quantities 
as nature requires. 

To eat too little, or too much ; too seldom, or too 
often, is trifling with the powers of life. 

Activity of mind and body, of every organ, 
faculty, and passion, is the reality of life, and the 
necessity of health. 

Exercise consists of the regular and successive 
activity of every organ and function. 

All that gives health, promotes happiness—all 
that gives happiness, promotes health. 


Spmal Jjtotitts. 


Improvements made in the machinery for 

hvT?°J d Pens ’ nnd securcd to the subscriber 
imnni-f 0 ” atent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
! L \° n l h,lhe r t0 unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. Thu 
wntmg public should know the following facts; 
arMV?™ f H r i t ns \ x months is cheaper with 
Gold Pens^ h S Ce 5 thelv, ' ore ’ U is economy to use 

use rcinains unchanged by yenrs of continued 

th , e hteel Pen ,s ever changing by corrosion nnd 
wear, therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use oi the Gold Pen. 

a , T1 ?® Gold Pe « is always ready and reliable, while the 

j e ‘i en must be often condemned and a new one select¬ 
ed ; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. b 

G°J d * capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen Is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to fl, according to 8’ze, the average wear of every 
0D a ? * Y hlch wiI1 far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re¬ 
ceive prompt attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
m value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

‘•We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
oi the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
ano can assure our readers of their excellence.”—A”. Y. 
Tribune . 

“ We have been in the habit of nsing these Gold Pens 
tor a long time, and havo always found them the best fcn- 
”T u j** e uts of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Teeth, upon Allen’s system, can be ob¬ 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, ana ruga3 ot the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the true expression of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art. This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. Allen & Son, 23 Bond SLreet, New York. - ~ 


GIVE AND RECEIVE. 

Hearts there are oppressed and weary, 
Drop the tear of sympathy; 

Whisper words of hope and comfort, 
Give, and thy reward shall be 
Joy unto thy soul returning, 

From this perfect fountain-head ; 
Freely, as thou freely givest, 

Shall the grateful light be shed. 


FOWLER & WELLS’S 

PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 

After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an¬ 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 
These pens have been manufactured expressly for ns by 
Josiah Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the hack the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows ; 

THE REPORTING PEN, 

Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand ; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such as business correspondence 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and the like ; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 

For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing half 
a gross each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 

preier° r tW ° d ° ZeDS of each hind ’ in the box > aa they 
PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 

A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

_ 803 Broadway, New York 

How to Get a Patent. 

This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
; has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
1 tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 

; in which many important changes have been 
made. 

Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowler and Well, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





































THE HYGIENIC TEACHER, AND 


^bfortmmenb. 

Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements lor the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.— Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 

No Advertisement inserted for less than One Dollar. 

The Hygienic Institute 

AS A SUMEER RESORT. 

Many persons have a great antipathy against going to 
a Water-Cure in a large city in the summer, thinking the 
air is so oppressive, and the heat so intense, that they 
must suffer in consequence. This would be true of some 
large inland cities ; but New York—situated upon an 
island, surrounded by broad rivers and bays, and so near 
the sea- is remarkable for ns great equanimity of temper¬ 
ature. We do not have extremes either of heat or cold. 
Last summer persons came here, in the warmest weather, 
from Saratoga and fron Sullivan County, who said they 
suffered much less from heat here than in either of those 
places. Ouu Location is pleasant, being but one door 
lrorn St. John’s Park, to which our patients have access at 
all times, and so near the River and Bay that we get the 
benefit of fresh air both from the Water and Land. 

The opportuniiies for riding in the country by stages, 
curs, and omnibuses, and by water, in row, sail, ferry, and 
steam boats, and the facilities for taking excursions 
and short sea voyages, at a few cents’ expense, are such as 
to afford not only very much pleasure, profit, and amuse¬ 
ment, but to aid very much their recovery to health. 

This Institution is still the Headquarters of the true 
Hygienic Medical Treatment in this Country. Dr. R. T. 
TralL yet remains as chief Physician and adviser, and will 
be ou hand during the coming year to examine and pre¬ 
scribe for patients as usual. 

Our Bath Arrangements are amply provided with all 
the appliances lor giving every variety of Bath usually 
found in Water-Cures, and in addition we have the Elec¬ 
tro, Thermal, and Vapor Bates, which we find highly ben¬ 
eficial in many cases. Ouk Water is perfectly soft. 

Our Movement Room.— Many cases are cured in half 
the time with movements that thev could bo without. Re¬ 
actions afier Baths are more perfectly secured, the circu¬ 
lation is better equalized, congestion of internal organs 
relieved, and all ihe mu-cles, and nerves, and tissues of 
the body are exercised and developed much more rapidty 
and effectually than they could be without them. 

Ouu Female Department.— This is now under the 
especial care of Miss Ellen Higgins, M.D., who devotes 
her whole time and attention to our lady patients. She 
has had a very extensive practice in treating all of those 
Difficulties which are peculiar to her sex, ana her success 
in curing her patients is not surpassed by any female 
physician in the country. 

SPERMATORRHEA, of wluch we have treated thou¬ 
sands of cases, we still treat with marked success. Careful 
control of Diet, judicious applications of Baths, together 
with the Swedish Movements, enable us to control and 
manage many very obstinate cases, thus making success¬ 
ful and permanent cures. 

Surgery.— We have competent surgeons to perform all 
operaiions which are considered sn»e and practical. We 
treat Cancers, Polypus, Fistulas Hip-joint diseases, etc., 
with good success. 

Our Dietary. —For our tables we have the whole New 
York Market to select from, and we mean to get the best. 
We have many advantages for Amusements, Lectures, 
Intellectual, Moral, and Social cultivation not found out¬ 
side of New York, all of which will aid in recovering 
health. 

Terms—Entrance fee, $5, and from $7 to $14 per 
week. Board without treatment from $4 to $12, accord¬ 
ing to rooms. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D., ) 

E. P. MILLER, M.D., >• Physicians. 

MISS ELLEN H LG GIN M.D., ) 

Address TRALL & MILLER. F. R. JONES, Assistant. 

E. P. MILLER, Proprietor. 

Mrs. Eliza He La Vergne, 

M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 

The 

WEST! 
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Water Cuke 


of TIIE 

KENOSHA, WIS. 

Address 0. R. BLACK ALL, M.D. 


Tiie Brooklyn Heights 

Water-Cure is located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended to both in city 
and country. CIIAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

I institute of Remedial Hygiene, 

67 WEST S8tu STREET, NEW YORK. 

Tiie Movkment-Citre is an original and special feature 
of this Institute. Not only chronic diseases in general, 
but also Deformi'ies of the Spine, Che.-t, and Limbs, and 
arrested or defective development, receive their proper 
Treatment and Cure. The attention of Paralytics , Epi¬ 
leptics, and all afflicted with Nervous diseases of what¬ 
ever kind, and especially those suffering from the effects 
of injudicious and prolonged Hydropathic treatment, is ; 
earnestly invited. Address 

GEORGE H. TAYLOR, M.D., 

67 West 38th Street, New York. 


Worcester Water-Cure. 

For Circulars, address 

^ 8* ROGERS, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 

Glen Haven Water-Cure, 

C0im.AN [) CO. N Y NE w ARRANGEMENT. 
This well-known Establishment has been thoroughly re- 
4) ® t ' 1 ed ; ^ Wut ^ r , so R and abundant. Lake and mountain 
A delightful. The Doctor Win. C. Thomas, widely known 
1 . as very skdlfuL We ask our old friends and acquaint 
\J( ances t .remember us. We think we can give satisfaction 
G \ to all who visit us. Come to Homer by car, then to Glen 
\ Haven by stage, ten miles. Send for a Circular. 

RUFUS T. KING, Proprietor. 


Peekskill Water-Cure, 

Conducted by D. A GORTON, M.D., at Peekskill, N.Y. 

Address for Circulars, etc. 

Binghamton Water-Cure. 

BINGHAMTON, BROOME CO., N. T. 

This Establishment combines the great advantages de- <j 
rived from a healthy c imate, pure air, soft spring water, 
good regimeu, physical exercises , and general adaptation \ 
as a Health Institution. The location of the “ Cure” is £ 
unsurpassed in this couotry; being situated in a fine 
grove of native forest trees, overlooking the village of > 
Binghamton, and the -valleys of the Susquehanna and s 
Chenango. 

The physician?, Drs. Thayer and wife, have bad an \ 
experience of flJteen ;years’ practice; and the fact that ; 
large additions to tue buildings are required annually to > 
meet the increasing uatronage, is sufficient evidence of 
their skill ns successful practitioners. ( 

Particular attention paid toeverv form of female disease. ? 
All needful surgical operations skil,fully performed, and $ 
the Hygienic treatment so essential to rapid recovery l 
continued at the Institution. \ 

Deformities overcome by mechanical means, and sys- l 
tematized Gymnastic Exercises adapted to the particular ; 
condiiion of the patient. ) 

Dr. Thayer has given much attention to diseases of the >’ 
Eye and Ear, and has a large and successful practice in \ 
this class of diseases. 

Terms from *5 to $10 per week. For further partic¬ 
ulars send for circular, or address 
7-8 O. Y. THAYER, M.D. 

Grzefenbkhg Water-Cure, 

Four and one-half miles from Utica, N. Y. For fifteen \ 
years diseases have been treated successfully. Six years < 
the Electro-chemical Bath has been used for the extraction $ 
of mineral poisons. In the cure of Female Diseases it is > 
especially beneficial. Address, DR. R. HOLLAND, or £ 
8t* MRS. DR. HOLLAND. 

Dr. Bedortiia’s Water-Cure 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Address N. BEDORTIIA, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. j 

Elmira Water-Cure.—This j 

Cure has nearly completed its tenth year of successful j 
operation. During this time thousands have been our ? 
guests, while many homes and hearts have been made 
glad by the return of the sick, restored to health and use- > 
tulness. Our house is in good repair—bath rooms in fine \ 
order for the comfort of patients. 

We intend in tiie future , as in the past, to spare no : 
pains to cure the sick under our care. We have now \ 
been in Water-Cure practice for fifteen years , and trust 
we have obtained skill by so long experience. 

We are located near the beautiful town of Elmira, con- ; 
taining more than ten thousand inhabitants The Cure £ 
commands a view of the village, valley, and the beautiful 
range of bills beyond. We are far enough from town to £ 
be m the country, while the village is easy of access. ' 
There are flue groves and walks back of the Cure — bold 
bluffs and deep ravines, making fine shade for summer 
resort. We are in direct railroad communication, east 
and west, north and south—with New York city, Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Niagara Fails. Two 
great thoroughfares cross each other here. 

Mrs. Gleason gives her time and skill— earned by many 
years of extensive and successful practice—to the treat¬ 
ment of all the various diseases of her sex. 

This Cure having been so long established, having done 
so large a business, having a skillful maie and female 
physician in charge, the proprietors feel confident that all 
who may come here for treatment will receive benefit, if 
it is to be had at any Cure iu this country. 

In consideration of the “ hard times,” the proprietors 
have concluded to reduce their prices— whereas they 
have been from $7 to $10 per week, so as to range from 
$5 to $10. 

Mrs. Gleason has issued a small pamphlet, entitled 
“ Hints to Patients ” By sending a three cent st >mp 
they will be sent to any orie wishing the same. 

S. O. GLEASON, M.D. 

MRS. R. B. GLEASON, M.D. 

Address S. O. GLEASON, M.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


The Granville Water Cure, 

now in its thirteenth year, has Soft Spring Water , a gy m¬ 
nasium, teu-pin alley, etc, and is a firot-class cure in 
every respect. 

Thirteen years’successful practice of the Water-Cure 
gives us confidence to believe we can do justice to our 
patients; and that at no cure, East or West, can the sick 
be better treated than here. Our large experience in fe¬ 
male diseases enables us to offer this clas of sufferers 
peculiar advantages. 

Pati- nts visi ed at their homes , at any place, in Ohio 
or Indiana. Terms moderate. Address, by letter or 
telegraph, SOLOMON FREA8E, M D., 

tf. Granville, Licking Co., Ohio. 

Philadelphia Health Jour- 

\ NAL and HYGIENIC INSTITUTE are conducted on 
£ 'much advanced principles at 218 North Ninth Street. 

Most speedy Cures m >de. This Quarterly Journal is rhe 
, “best and cheapest.” Six cents a Copy, or twenty-five 
\ cents a year. Address S. M. LANDIS, M.D. 


Illinois Water Cure.—Beau- 

tifully located at Peoria, III. Open Winter and Summer. 
Electro-Chemical Baths used to eliminate mineral drugs 
and all impurities from the system. DR. M. NEVINS. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial 

INSTITUTE, for the cure of LUNG FEMALE, and 
CHRONIC DISEASES. For a Circular of full particulars 
address SYLVESTER S. STRONG, M.D. 

Tiie Pittsburg Water-Cure 

is plea antly located, supplied with abundance of pure, 
soft, spring water, surrouuded by the finest scenery—tow¬ 
ering hills and undulating valleys—through which flows 
the placid stream of the lovely Ohio, and meanders the 
tortuous path of the “ iron horse.” For a fine lithograph 
picture and circular, address 
6-9* DE. W. N. IIAMBLETON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dr. J. II. Hero 


HAS AGAIN 
returned to the Willow Park Water-Cure. The House is 
newly furnished, and open ior patients. As we cultivate 
Fruits, Berries, Vegetables, Flowers, etc., a few men wash¬ 
ing to pay board, and work out advice and treatment, caa 
do so. 

DR. J. H. HERO (Medical Department), 


Address for 
circular, 




J. B. 8AWIN (Domestic & Agricultural), 
Westboro, Mass. 


San Francisco Health Institute, 

No. 625 MARKET STREET, 

San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Barlow J. Smith, a graduate of the New York 
Hydropathic College, is prepared to receive invalids for 
treatment at the above-named establishment. 

His facilities for applying all the Hygienic means of 
Cure are ample, and his experience auu success in the 
past warrants him in believmg that he is able to do what¬ 
ever can be done to alleviate suffering and eradicate 

He desires to call especial attention to bis arrangements 
for the treatment of female diseases. This department, 
which is under the general superintendence of his wife, 
is entirely disconnected wMth his principal establishment. 
His mother, Mrs. Mary B. Smith, a lady of large expe¬ 
rience in the care and treatment of female disoases, is 
matron of the Institute. 

Dr. Smith will at all times be happy to see any of tho 
citizens of San Francisco, as well as those temporarily 
there, and will take pleasure iu showing his establish¬ 
ment and explaining his method of treatment. 

To those at a distance he will send Circulars, free of 
postage, on application. 7-8 

Dr. A. Smith’s New Health 

INSTITUTION. 

DR. A. SMITH’S NEW HEALTH INSTITUTION. 
DR. A. SMITH’S NEW HEALTH INSTITUTION.. 
IS NOW OPEN, AT THE LIVING SPRINGS, 

IS NOW OPEN, AT THE LIVING SPRINGS, 
WERNEESVILLE, BERKS COUNTY, PA. 

A. SMITH, M.D. 

t-3 _ _ C. SMI III, M.D. 

NEW 

Electro-Galvanic Batteries, 

CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 

NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Prices, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3)8 Broadway, New York. 

The Races of Men, with For- 

TRAITS.—Origin of Ruces, New Theory of Population, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED IIYDROPATHIC ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $3 00. 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 



Hear! Hear!! Hear !!! 

The Expression of Opinion from Ladies and G-entlemenI 
now Resident at “Our Home,” 


The und'ersigned, at this date—June 1st, 1S62—inmates 
of “Our Home on tiir Hillside,” take pleasure in bear¬ 
ing their testimony to its merits as a Ilvgienic Infirmary, 
or hospital for the treatment of invalids. In location, as 
regards climate, beauty of scenery, purity of its water, 
fineness of its air, and all the natural surroundings, it 
entirely and fully deserves all that has been said, or can 
well be said, in its behalf. "With respect to its accommo¬ 
dations and its internal management, no one who is sick 
and is earnc-lly desirous to get well by the use of the 
means it proffers, can reasonably find fault. All that its 
proprietors claim for it, in our judgment, is just and true, 
and to invadds everywhere we most cordially recommend 
it. The social, moral, and religious influences of ihe In¬ 
stitution unmislakably entitle it to public confidence, and 
when all things are taken into consideration, we feel our¬ 
selves warranted in saying that its actual character as a 
Health Establishment is fully equal to its widely extended 
reputation. It is unlike any o'lier Institution of which we 
have read, or of which we have had any personal know¬ 
ledge. The principles upon which it is conducted are 
quite now, but readily commend themselves to all persons 
who visit it and s»ay long enough to make themselves 
familiar with the ideas and plans entertained by its con¬ 
ductors. 

Knowing that there are many invalids desirous of avail¬ 
ing themselves of opportunities for restoration to health, 
of a higher grade than those which hitherto they have 
been permitted to use, knowing also by our own personal 
experiences how readily distrust arises in regard to so- 
called Health Establishments, we feel justified from per- , 
sonal knowledge and observation in commending “ Our ) 
Home” to such of them as are desirous to recover from 
their sickness under the use of means which involve no 
drug medication, but only a practical enforcement of the 
laws upon whieh health and life depend. 

Mr. Frank Graham, Plymoulli, Ohio. 

Mr. Alexander Sweney, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mr. Herbert Elleby, Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 

Mr. George W. Wilson, Auburn, Ohio. 

Mr. J. Burke, Luke’s Corners, Ohio. 

Mr. A. R. Peters, Knightsto* n, Indiana. 

Mr. A Wiley, Beallsvillc, Ohio. 

Mr. S. R. Jessup. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Mr. Albert J. Leffingwell, Aurora, N. T. 

Rev Wm. S. Duitori, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. William L. Himes, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wm. N. Prothero, Decker’s Point, Pa. 

Rev. Benjamin Wilson, Goneva, Illinois. 

Mrs. M. L. Simmons, Walworth, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. F. Paul, Geneseo, Illinois. 

Miss Eliza Sheldon, Waterville, N. Y. 

Miss Helen J. Prats Marion, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Miss C. A. Campbell, Lockport, N. Y. 

M1i*a C. J. Anderson, Carlton, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

Mr. J. D. Mercereau, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Mrs. Sophronia 1). Himes, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Eugene K. Bartlett, Waukon, Iowa. 

Mrs. C. W. Fuller, Oshawa, Canada West. 

Miss Maggie McLean, Caledonia, N. Y. 

Mr. Marshall S. Ilall, Oshawa, Canada West. 

Rev. A. V. R. Abbot, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mr. Ralph Ilarlcy, Sneepscott Bridge, Maine. 

Rev. J. B. Marvin. Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Lyman II. Buggies, Peru, Huron Co., Ohio. 

Mr. Wm. J. Fuller, Oshawa, Canada West. 

Mr. Charles. C. Pierson, Newark, N. J. 

Rev. W. D Corbin, Henrietta, N. Y. 

Miss Ida F. Sallan, Almond, N. Y. 

Mr. W. E. Allen, Templeton, Mass. 

Mr. Walter Phelps, Mount Pleasant, C. W. 

Mrs. George B. Durkee, Alden, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. J. Bixly, Ontario, N. Y. 

Miss Augusta Lawrence, Walworth, N. Y. 

Miss Sarah Libby, Dansville, N. Y. 

Miss M. F. Pulsifer, Hennepin, Illinois. 

Miss M. A. Sherman, Waverley, Lawrence Co., Pa. 

Mr. Samuel Saussur, Mgssilon, Ohio. 

Mr. F. A. Sanford, Preston, Pa. 

Mr. Albert II. Cole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Lewis P. Clark, Frankville, Iowa. 

Mrs. E. Skeels, East Springwater, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eliza Peirce, Geneva, Illinois. 

Mrs. Eliza P. Mernt, Mount Palatine, Putman Co. Ill. 

Mr. Thomas Morrison, Bristol, Vermont. 

Mrs. C. E. L< wis, Mariou, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Mrs. Jane M. Young, Marion, Linn Co., Iowa. 

Mrs. E. A. Latimer, Bloomfield, Conn. 

Miss Lizzie Smith, Dansvil e, N. A". 

Miss Locelia Mercereau, Union, N. Y. 

Miss Anna W. Meeker, Elizabeth City N. J. 

Miss Lydia P. Baldwin, Dansville. N. Y. 

Miss Jennie Fish, White’s Corners, Erie Co., N. Y, 

Mr. Nathaniel W. Meeker. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. Charles F. Parker, Mitchell, Iowa. 

Mr. John D. Wright, Farmland, Indiana. 

Mr. W. M. J. Lansing, Champion, N. Y. 

Mr. Orville Burlingham, Dansville, N. Y. 

Miss M. A. McGuire, Dansv.lle, N. Y. 

Miss Katy Johnson, Siurbridge, Mass. 

Mr. John C. Davis, Carrol ton, Illinois. 
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Mr. H. B. Peirce, Geneva, Illinois. 


Dr. A. E.’Phillips, St. Jago de Cuba. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips, Jr., St. Jago de Cuba. 

Mr. William F. Brigham, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Mr. G. P. Grant, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. George M. Stanley, Lucan, Canada West. 

Mr. George B. Durkee, Alden, N. Y. 

Miss Kittie M. Leach, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Mrs. C. H. Hall, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. M. W. Simmons, Dansville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary A. Simmons, Dansville, N. Y. 

Mr. Almon E. Plumb, Trumbull, Conn. 

Mr. J. M. Hardv, Goderich, Canada West. 

Mr. C. Depuy, Dansville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Annie f). Howell, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. Henry B. Hathaway, Farmington, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. P. Rogers, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Prof. Henry B. Farrar, Farborough, North Carolina. 

John C. Porter, Professor of Mathematics in ■* Liberal In¬ 
stitute,” Clinton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sarah D. Porter, Clinton, N. Y. 

Should any person reading these testimonials, feel de¬ 
sirous to know more of us, and of our methods of treating 
the sick, they can receive the needful information by 
writing to us, and asking for a circular of the Establish¬ 
ment, which will be sent to them if they inclose a postage 
stamp to prepay its transmission. It will give us pleasure 
also to send to any who may wish it, specimen copies of 
the “ Laws of Life,” a Healih Journal, edited by Miss 
Harriet jN. Austin, M.D., assisted by James C. Jackson, 
M D., and published by M. W. Simmons & Co. 

We have also 

Health Tracts 

Publ’shed and for sale at the following price* : 

1. How to rear Beautiful Children. 9 cts 

2. Cookery—or how to prepare Food . 9 ‘ 

8 . How to take Baths. 3 “ 

4. Hints on the Reproductive Organs.15 “ 

5. Female Diseases, and the true way to treat 

them. 6 “ 

6 . The American Costume—Or Woman’s Right to 

Good Health.0 “ 

7. Flesh »8 Food—or how to live without meat... G “ 

8 . Dyspepsia—or how to have a Sound Stomach. 6 “ 
These we will send for their prices, post-paid, or we 

will do all of them up safely, and pay the postage vu them, 
and send ttom for 50 cents in postage stamps. 

Route. 

Come from the East on the New York and Erie Rail¬ 
road to Corning, thence by Buffalo and Corning Railroad 
to Wayland; or from the East on the Now York Central 
Railroad to Rochester, thence on the Genesee Valley 
Railroad to Wayland; or from the West to Buffalo, 
thence on the “Buffalo, New York, and Erie” Railroad to 
Wayland, and so to “ Our Home,” by coach. 

Letters.—C orrespondence, for tracts, circulars, ad¬ 
vice, or information, should be addressed to James C. 
Jackson, M.D., Miss Harriet N. Austin, M.D., or F. 
Wilson Hurd, M.D., and should contain stamps to pre¬ 
pay answers. 

Post-Officb.—O ur address is, “ Our Home, Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y.” 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D., ) 

GILES E. JACKSON, V Proprietors. 

HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., ) 

Reporters’ Phonographic Books. 

Hon. T. H. Benton said, “ Had Phowooraphy been known 40 years 
ago, it would have saved me 20 years hard labor.” 

The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonography. Exerc’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 H) 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 

History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style. 75 

Phonographic Reader. Companion to Phono Manual 25 

New Manners Book. Corresponding style. 75 

Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. ByLongley... 50 
Phonogrnphic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 50 

Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover . 10 

The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 
The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Mail, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 

Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Journals, by remitting us thfe amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 

Hints Toward Physical Per- 

FECTION: Or, Tiie Philosophy of Human Beauty ; 
showing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life; aud Avoid the In¬ 
firmities and Deformities of Age. By D. II. Jacques. 
This is a book lor 

Parents, Young Women, and 

Teachers, Young Men— 

Everybody, 

in fact, who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty, and 
Long Life, should Read it. The following are a few of the 
subjects treated : 

Embryology, Occupations, 

Infancy, Climate, 

Childhood, Physical Culture, 

Education, Diet, 

Gymnastics, Longevity, 

Girlhood, Arts of Beauty, 

Womanhood, How to Live. 

It commends itself especially to women, whether as wife 
and mother, or as maiden. Illustrated with twenty beau¬ 
tiful Plates, and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price in muslin, 
gilt, $1. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

The Polar Refrigerator, 

WITH FILTER AND WATEE-COOLEB COMBINED, 
Is tlie only one Patented 

Having a Condensing Surface exposed to the Provision 
Chambers, to extract the moisture lrom the air, and is the 



ONLY PERFECT PRESERVER IN TIIE WORLD. 
Always dry, and always sweet. Also, A. II. Bartlett’s 
Patent 

POLAR WATER-COOLER, 

Butter, Fruit, and Provision Preserver, 

The only thing of the kind Patented. 

These Coolers arc tastefully made of Zinc, and Japan¬ 
ned ; have Galvanized Water Reservoir and Provision 
Chamber beneath, arranged so as to be free from moist¬ 
ure, must, or mold. They are large enough to answer 
the purpose of a Refrigerator in small families, and can be 
placed out of the way, on a table, shelf, or bracket. 

BARTLETT & LESLEY, 426 Broadway, N. Y. 

NOW RBjADY. 

PAHSOJI BROWNflOW’S 

WONDERFUL BOOK. 

One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 pages, 12 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, etc. 
Beautifully printed, on fine white paper, and handsomely 
; bound in muslin. Price $1 25. 

Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price. 

AGENTTS “W~ AISITED, 

In every City, Town, Village, and County, to sell tills 
thrilling and remarkable work. Address 

GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 

628 and 630 Chestnut Streei, Philadelphia, 
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APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 

Publishers for the West 


Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria. 

Its Nature, History, Causes. Prevention, and Treatme 
on Hygienic Principles, with a Resum6 of the Vario 
Theories and Practices of the Medical Profession bv 
: T. Trail, M.D. ’ DJ ‘ 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Di 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatment, while if ireati 
Hygienically, death resulting therefrom is the exceptio 
not the rule, seems, at least, to demand for the Hvgien 
Treatment a careful invesligaiion. Price $1 00 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 














































THE HYGIENIC TEACHER, AND 
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A Library for One Dollar. 

Dr. Trall’s Tracts on the following subjects arc now 
ready: 

The True Healing Art. 25 cents. 

Water-Cure for the Million. 20 “ 

Principles of Hygeio-Therapy. 10 “ 

Drug-Medicines. 10 “ 

Nervous Debility. 10 “ 

Vegetarianism. 10 “ 

Diseases of Females. 10 “ 

Nervous Debility. 10 “ 

Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 15 “ 

Prize Essay on Tobacco. 10 “ 

The wholo will be sent to any address, post-paid, to¬ 
gether with the lecture on Dress Reform, delivered in 
Washington, by Ellen Beard Harman, for $1. 

Address, R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

_15 Laight Street, New York. 

Consumption—H ow to Pre¬ 
vest IT. AND HOW TO CURE IT. By James C. 
Jackson, M.D. Oue volume, octavo, 400 pages. Price by 
mail, #2. 

Also the SEXUAL ORG-ANJSM, AND ITS HEALTH- 
FUL MANAGEMENT, by James C. Jackson, M.D. 
Price, $1 25. Address 

M. W. SIMMONS & CO., Dansville, N. T. 

If You Have Dyspepsia, 

Send 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND CURE, 

Upon Hygienic Principles, to 

FOWLER AND WELL 51 , 

30S Broadway, New York. 

GAY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 

G u t t a P e r c li a Roofing, 

Warranted Pure Gutta Percba and India Rubber, 

No Coal Tar. 

FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 13 2 Broadway. 

Central Office—510 Broa< way, opposite St. Nicholas. 
Send for Circular. 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING-FIXED PRICES. 

Heavy Percha Dock Roofing.6 cents per foot,. 

Double Felt Marbled do.4 cents per foot. 

Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled.1$ cents per foot. 

Country merchants supplied at re uced prices. 

D E NTJ8TRT. 

Dr. NELSON EDWARDS, Dental Surgeon of eighteen 
years’ practice in New York city, nus taken rooms at the 
Hygienic Institute, No. 15 Laight Street, New York city, 
where he will in the future In-stow especial uttentio’u 
upon the patients and parous of that excellent and rapidly 
advaocing institution. 

A professiona' peculiarity of Dr. Edwards is, he war¬ 
rants all his work for life, that is, replaces all work that 
fails, without addiliooal charge. 

lie furthermore operates in filling teeth without pain 
to the patient, solely through tkiil and tact in the use of 
instruments; in support of which seeming extravagant 
pretension, he begs to refer to Dr-. Trail, Miller, and 
Jones, and thousands of others in New York and else¬ 
where. N. EDWARDS, 

Hygienic Institute, 15 Laight Street, New York. 

Wanted. — A u Health Re- 

FORMER” twenty-three years of age (not afraid to work) 
desires a situation on a farm, where he can board with a 
vegetarian family. Address, 

M. S., Shirley Village, Mass. 

Raker, Smith & Co., Sole Pro- 

prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
A P P A R AT U 8, for Warming and Ventilaiing Private 
Dwellings, etc., by Low Pressure Steam. 

£5^“* Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 

GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 

Only Manufactory and Office-Nos. ISO and 182 CENTRE 
Oct, 12 STREET, New York. 

Wyatt & Spencer, \ 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, \ 

51 William Street, New York. 

Special at ention paid to the prosecution and collection ;> 
of Soldiers' < l .ims. Refer to Fowler and Wells. 

Phrenological Examinations I 

WITH CHARTS AND 

WHITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHARACTER, 

GIVEN DAILY BY 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

303 Broadway, New Yobk. 

9 ^ 3 ---- 


BEADY ROOF!NO, AT HALF THE PRS0E OF TIN. 

WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 

j Eef I u,rc5 only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 

rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 

Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 

R Ei A 15 Y R 15 <5 F I IV R € 35 iYi P A IV Y, 

\ Sept. 12. 23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 

CHEAPkST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and Water- 
Proof. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
aud sent to all 
parts of the coun¬ 
try, with full direc¬ 
tions for use. 


Gutta-Perciia 

CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

7S WILLIAM STREET, 
corner liberty 8T , 

NEW YORK. 


Send for a Circular. 

; TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA¬ 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, anu warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 

JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 

For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro¬ 
duced which is not affected by water. 

Wholesale Warehouse : 

78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 

Patents Applied For. 

Being centrally located in our commercial metropolis, 
and having an able and experienced agent at the seat of 
Government, we are able to offer more than usual facilities 
for the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se¬ 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that wo hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser¬ 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 

“ How to Get a Patent” will be sent gratis on appli¬ 
cation. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

Books for the Season.—New 

editions of the foJlowing-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them. They are everywhere commended, aud 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted ; 

THIS HOUSE : A Pocket Manual of Rural Architec¬ 
ture. It contains everything that anyone will expect or 
desire to find in such a work. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost, such as the great mass of the 
people most want. Adap ed to all sections. Price, 
50 cents. 

THE GARDEN : It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden is just what the ladies want. Adapted te all 
sections. Price, 50 cents. 

THE F ARM : Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul¬ 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivat¬ 
ing all the common field crops. Price, 10 cents. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS : A much needed and useful 
book, Yvhich no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 

The House-The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 
A HAND-BOOK: CL FRUIT-CULTURE : With 

Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 
States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
_ 308 Broadway, New York. 

Dinsmore’s Railroad Guide. 

The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
aa Maps »>f Roads and Routes, 5,000 towns—with refer¬ 
ence where to flud them—a Splendid Large Railroad 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents. 
Address DINSMORE & CO., 

Ne. 26 Cedar Street, Now York. 


DIPTHERIA. 

By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
the, many pressing duties of the Author, IS NOW READY. 
It contains about three hundred pages, and is a complete 
exposition of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread¬ 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medical authors of the Drug Schools respecting its na¬ 
ture and proper treatment. 

A® ^ ie disease seems to be on the increase in our coun¬ 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug¬ 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest¬ 
ilence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Technology of Diptheria—Description of 

Diptherla—Pathology of Diptheria—The False Membrane 
—History of Diptheria—Infectiousness—Causes of Dip¬ 
theria-Mortality of Diptheria-Complications Sequel® 
of Diptheria—Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria—Dmg Treat¬ 
ment of Diptheria-IIygienic Treatment of Diptheria— 
Tracheotomy—Stimulation vs. Antiphlogisticmion. 

Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. Liberal discounts to 
agents. Address, FOWLER AND WELL4, 
__308 Broadvray, New York. 

Dr. Tralls Address in Wash¬ 

ington. 

The address delivered by R. T. Trail, M.l). in the 
1S62 13011 mn * D8t * tute ’ Washington City, February 13, 

THE TRUE HEALING ART, OR HYGIENIC FS 
DRUG MEDICATION, 

Is the best exposition of the fallacies and murderous 
effects of drug-medication, and the best explanation of 
the merits ot the Hygienic System extant It contains 
also a statement of the opposition Dr. 'I’rall met with in 
the * old fogyisra,” “the powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in which he fiually triumphed over all 
obstacles. Price 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

__ _ 308 Broadway, New York. 

“ Up with the Times” wishes 

to correspond with a lady who can offer him a true li art 
and a home. Address “UNION,” 

Box 154, Canastota, N. Y. 


The Movement-Cure 

IN EVERY CHRONIC DISEASE. 

A Summary of its Principles, Processes, and Results. 

With Illustrations. 

This little work is intended to answer, in as concise and 
complete a manner as possible, the inquiries of invalids 
and others regarding the method of curing disease without 
drugs, by iw ans of appropriate, peculiar, localized move¬ 
ments. It will be sent to any address on receipt of 20 cents 
in stamps. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

A New Book by Drs. Jackson 

and TRALL.—Containing excellent steel engraved Like¬ 
nesses of these well-known writers. In one volume of 
600 pp. octavo, half-Turkey binding. Price, $8 ; postage 
27 cents. 6 1 

“PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR¬ 
GANS,” by Dr. R. T. Trail, and “THE SEXUAL OR- ( 
GANISM AND ITS HEALTHFUL MANAGEMENT ” 
by James C. Jackson, M.D. Address, ’ } 
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NEW EDITIONS! 



* O T , 


FOR 

HOME IMPROVEMENT. 

.How to Write; 

Business Letters, Love Letters, 

L amily Letters. Notes and Cards, and 

i riendly Letters, Newspaper Articles ; 

e ^ se - No young man or young woman in the 
n?>n«!n C p 1 . 1 ., affortJ to be without this popular and indis¬ 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

How to Talk- 

A New Pocket Manual of Conversation and Debate. 

Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk_ 

Correctly, Ik Debating Society, 

Fluently, and At Public Meetings, 

Eloquently; On all Occasions. 

rr,r. r i? l)abI 7. no work in \ be English language contains so 
™ T“f on tbl8 8 “bject,tn so small a spaced 

an interesting book to read. Price 30 c.; muslin, 50 cts. 

How to Behave- 

Pocket Manual of Republican Etiquette and 
?'™ E u T h ° Correct Personal Habits. If you desire to 
know what Good Maimers require— 

At Home, In Conversation, 

a ^ ARTT , In Traveling, 

At 't—' J n ^ ie Company of Ladies, 

At Table, In Courtsiiip. 

u X hi ! is the b °ok yon want The Mir*wr pronounces this 

a l ?ta m ,° 9t / 0rnp ete tbiu S of the k,nd we hflve ever seen." 
A st and ard work on manners. Price the same. 


Horticultural Dei> 

N°. 634 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

The subscriber has established, as above, an agency for 

nfen.| e to k e JnL U ‘ ine the HorticoHaVa" ft T V hS 

ment or k P constantly on “and a general asaort- 

TlK 1 ®?^ ARTICLES and IIORTICUL- 
T atM’R ?>9SKL, an< l MAGAZINES, chamber- 

Syringes—Syringes. 

No person should be without a Syringe—and the nrices 
i W° W w *? W as be no obstacl ® m the way of procuring 

a tnHIr tb / CG , di ? erent 8t y ]es constantlv on Lnd! 

- of wll,ch we send by mail nostnaid 
if within 8,000 miles, for TWO DOLLARS 1 P ’ 
A liberal discount by the dozen. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS,’ 
_ 808 Broadway , New York. 

The Aquarius. Price $10. 


Plow TO X)o Busi- 

Guide m N «f, W POOKE T, Manda '- of Practical Adairs, and 
pensable- m the variou9 Pursuits of Life. Indis- 

In the Counting-Room, For the Clerk, 

rw S 7° RE , For TIIE Apprentice, 

Wl-I K Fabm » For the Farmer-Boy, 

Everywhere, For all Business Men. 

b " w to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 

“How to Write,” “Ilow to Talk,” “How to 
hchavc,” ami “How to Do Business,” In paper 
covers, $1 OO, or hound In one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 

Address, FOWLER & WEIiLS, | 
803 Broadway, New York. * ) 

and Booksellers, in every neighborhood, may i 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hand-Books 3 . 



THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 


-- -- - — oaavAVYO 

Ihe swimmer’s Guide ; or, ; “ t h e aqttaritjs,” 


So e nof®Hj,rth 0 .naMe ngi ‘ 8 Im P ortance in “>« P^serra- 

T>, C °p. T .?bT? 7 I ,S! r, i d “ ction . ; Man a Swimming Animal: 
Hp»Hh . T- 8 IIin i tS r» t .° :?w,ram « r8 1 Effects of Bathing on 
Health , limes and Places for Swimming; Aids in I earn- 
iiig to Swim ; The Cramp ; Entering the Water • Striking 
Out; Plunging, or Diving; Swimming in Deep Water^ 
Thru^tin^^Swtm Swimming; Side Swimming 

Um Watfr ; 8 To m si^ Do!: 

of a i) h rowiii Spin Ti” S ! atlleW “' er: Artifloial Aids; Cau°fa 

smal 1°pT/cc^of’ lU OiTl?*TVkl'T’cents. 8 ’ 80 d 5jW f ° r the 
hOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 

Just Published—A Hew Na- 

I 1 . 0 ?n L » f°?i in F ° Ur c * nl08 ' entitled “OUR 
I LAG, by T.H. Underwood. This Poem is an an¬ 
swer to the arguments of the South in favor of Slavery 
It is a remarkable production, emanating from a man i 
born on the ‘sacred soil,” who is familiar with the prac- f 
ticai workings of Slavery in all the phases of plantation j 
life. The simplicity of language and elegant finish show 
the touch of a master poet. It should be read by all 

T^SS^SSSS^' S “‘-«P a >Mor 




A new and most invaluable article, for which the subscrib- 
/ ers have received Letters Patent from the United States 
and is offered to the public as the most complete and per- 
! fec * hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

flffv iw {5S. W Eight 0al l on * of water per minute, 
nft> feet high, with the power of only one hand applied • 
bemg a most invaluable article for Washing Windows 
\ Car} fages, Watering Gardens, Sprinkling 

Struts, Throwing on Liquid Composition , such as Whale 
; $ oa P Suds, Tobacco Water , etc.; for Destroying 
\ Insects on Trees Roses, and other Plants; Pumping 
th6 "° lds °f Vessels, Small Boats, Cellars, 
JLt* We ^ tng Sails, Washing Decks, Starting Aque- 
4 s ?;! for T /^ ahd ^ h is a most valuable Spray or 
S Jh°Z Badi ’ Jt js mast invaluable for Extinguishing 
Fd es, and lor Wetting Roofs near Fires. In hundreds of 
cases great conflagrations might be avoided by the use 
of this simple apparatus. It is so portable that it can be 
bear W “ ere D ° ° thCr article could be readil ? brought to 

11T 4™5L h f ve 8ee ? and llsed the artiele 8 P°ak in most 
unbounded terms of praise and commendation of its val- 
l J» 7 7 ^ uabt,es and P Rrf ®ct and beautiful operation No 
Dwelling, Factory, Store, School House, Stable, Barn, 

*[u U * e ' or Boat should be without this invalu¬ 

able Water Thrower. 

POUNDS** compact ' and weighs only about EIGHT 
Orders respectfully solicited. 

„ r 4 W. & B. DOUGLAS, 

Manufacturers of Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, and other 
Hydraulic Machines, Hardware, etc., etc. 
Middletown, Conn. 

Branch Warehouse, ST'John Street, New York, where 
the Aquarius can be seen, with samples of all our goods. 
«n,< f ri 7 are also for sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
80S Broadway, New York. Price, $lo. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

FOWLER and WELLS’ 

; AHliRICAN .1 \I) FflR|?[fiiV PATENT AGENCY. 

: We, transact at this office all the necessary business rj 

an fore ° n ' nS 1,at0n,s in the United States and in 
all foreign countries, including the preparation and pros- 

ecution of applications for patent,, reissues, and exten¬ 
ds; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign- 
meuts, the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
cases, etc. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action 

r:::r ,PnW a , nd Car ° fUl consideration! 

Our patent business has been under its present manage- 

several Unn-. 1S f’ dUrin>?Wl ' i< ’ h Um0 “ 1,09 in "0“ed to 
several times its previous magnitude, and a lar<m nortion 

! and htd 7ha8 °° nSiSt ?, d " f CS8e8 inV0,vin - sev ore contests, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and untrodden 

> 1 l " e8 ; 0n80 1 P atent law i botl > in the Patent Office and be- 
; fore tho Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 

i Advice in regard to Novelty 

> asd Patentability or an Invention is given flee of 

! 1m T” receipt of 8ufflcient tleseription and sketch or 
odel. In a majority of cases onr knowledge of previous 
j nTen ‘ ,0DS ena,,Ie « us to give satisfactory information to 
< ,n ^ eotnrs without the expense of special search. 

} Preliminary Examinations at the Patent Office are 
' al'lTf’ ,r de ‘ n CaS ° 3 WhlCh invo,ve considerable’ 

doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in eases of 
( extreme and unusual co oplication and difficulty. These 

ported”" 1110 " 8 CarefU " y Dm<l0 and elaborately re- 

I Applications for Patents 

| “ r< ; P^Pared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
S Zln’ , a ' 3 ° t0 protectthe inventors when the patent 
ha 1 llave been eeeured. Particular attention is paid to 

Appeals and Interferences, 

f and difl ienli and cootc-ated cases of every class Case, 
which have been rejected,examined,and al, e givel fl 
; the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
: havo been refuscd either from the want of proper present- 
j ation or from oversight on the part of the department 

; TfoL 7 8ki " f " 1 ” anagement by a “ experienced’ 

l 90llclt0r b e prosecuted to a successful issne-a fact which 
; Is proved by constant experience. " 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
ten 0 d V eTto n a " d CaYta ' 8 ’ Pr ° mptly a ' ,d Caref " l,y at - 

European Patents. 

°Z f 7' U '?. f0r ob,ainin g patent, in Europe are un- 
surpassed, and m some respects unequaled We devote 

fnsel r atten "' ,n to lhat hraneh of our business, and 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 

Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas I* 

How (who ha, had an experience of twelve years in th^ 
business, aided by an able and experienced corps e" a s - 

wlth nruon of 1 ° me abr " ad; and tbe residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin- 

mg agent formerly employed in Ihe United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with it, details, enable ns to offer to 
inventors unusual facilities for the transaction of their bus¬ 
iness. When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value is worth several thousands of dollars, 11 is unneccs 
sary to say that the cared,! management of an application 
therefor is a matter of great importance to the inventor 
especially when it is known that hundreds of applications 
arc rejected merely in consequence of not being properly 
prepared and presented. h 1 P r ^ 

The Expense 

; of Preparing drawings and speciaeatlons, and making tho 
application for Pateuis (oil!,or American or Foreign" de 

Crlfor" 8m ,T t0f lub ° r ‘° be P« f formed, and’l. 1, 
therefore imposslnle to flx a deflnite sun, ihat would be 

just m all cases. Our prices will be found as low as they 

zz: ,is fur gi '" a ‘ ~ 

u ™: h 7? ° KT f LATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P How will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Addles,, • ‘<°w, w.U be 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 
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ROUND HILL WATER-CURE, AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


ROUND HILL WATER-CURB, 

HOTEL AND MOTOPftATHIC INSTITUTE, AT 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

The fame of this celebrated establishment is 
now extensively diffused, by the successful treat¬ 
ment which invalids of all classes have received 
at the hands of Dr. IJalsted .—Newark Journal. 

Round Hill has long been known as possess¬ 
ing local advantages probably nnequaled by any 
other site in the country. Its beautiful scenery, 
delightful landscape views, pure mountain spring 
water, fine carriage drives, and extensive forest 
parks render it a charming retreat, both for the 
pleasure-seeker and the invalid.— New Haven 
Journal and Courier. 


THE BABY SHOW. 

Thjb second baby show at the American Mu¬ 
seum, tinder the auspices of P. T. Baruum, is, as 
we write, in full operation 5 we have just come from 
there. We didn't attend the first one, and if we 
continue to be free-will agents, we think we never 
will another one. We are disinclined to witness 
the torture of any animal, and that of the genus 
homo in particnlar. The Museum is, as a general 
thing, well ventilated, but if the baby Show was 
out doors in this hot June day, and so great a 
crowd collected in so small a space, extra ventila¬ 
tion would be required to keep the air in breath¬ 
able condition. It is bad enough in any of the 
rooms, but iu one of the saloons occupied by the 
infantry and the big snakes in common, in order 
/ 3 that their snakeships may be kepi comfortably 
\ ( warm, a fire is burning. We have seen women 
£ A heated by hard work, by rapid walking under 
7 v the scorching rays of a summer sun, by cooking 


over a hot fire, but we think we never saw a more 
perfect specimen of a heated woman than one 
who, standing on the platform in close proximity 
to the stove, was tossing her baby to keep it from 
bawling. The baby was right; any baby that 
wouldn’t yell under such circumstances should 
have been ruled out of the show for want of 
! sense. 

But about the babies. They number 118. 

; Small and large, fat and lean—homely and hand- 
; some, single, twins, and triplets—of all ages, 

! from a few weeks to five years. We didn’t stay 

> long enough to be able to give a minute descrip- 
; tion of them, neither do we profess to be a judge 

of babies, but taken in the aggregate, it is our 
] opinion that in any lot of 118 children taken as 

< they may be picked up miscellaneously, there 
' will be more good-looking ones than here exhib- 
} ited. But we don’t blame the children. They 
■ look exceedingly w r ell, considering—and e think 

> they must resemble their grandmothers 1 some 
5 distant relative. If they looked like their moth- 

< ers, there would not have been so many good- 
, looking ones as there are. There are some half 
■> a dozen of the women who wouldn’t be noticed 
\ in a crowd as positively ugly. But we only saw 
\ one that was really good-looking, and she said she 

was ashamed of herself. 

Seriously, baby shows, are in our opinion, con- 

< ducive to no good. We can not see the least pos¬ 
sible use to be gained by them, but, on the other 

\ hand, much harm. If the exposure of these chil- 
; dren to the fatigue and foul atmosphere attendant 

> upon this exhibition does not entail disease and 

< short lives on some of them, the generally re- 
: ceived laws of physiology are at fault. The chil¬ 
dren will inevitably suffer from the pride and 

s cupidity of their parents. 

.> Mr. Barnum, we have no objection to your 


making money. Stick to your chicken shows and 
your dog shows, your dwarfs and your giants, 
your whales and your sea lions, your Albinos, 
lightning calculators, and your million and over 
of other curiosities, including the Quaker gun, 
and the club that killed Capt. Cook, but do have 
mercy on the babies and let this be the last baby 
show. 


Fort and Fortresses —A correspondent of 
the Savannah Republican thus defines the differ¬ 
ence between the two : There is but one fortress 
in the United States—Fortress Monroe; all the 
other fortified places defending our harbors are 
called forts. The distinction between these two 
terms is very wide. All fortresses are forts, or 
fortified places; but all forts are not fortresses. 
All colleges are schools; but schools are not col¬ 
leges. The relation of forts to fortresses is that 
of minor to major. A fort may be simply an 
advanced work to protect, the extended lines or 
walls of a fortress. Generally fortresses are ex¬ 
tensive encientes for the reception of garrisons, 
and built for the protection of cities. In the 
United States, no extensive fortified places, with 
large garrisons, have been constructed for the 
defense of cities. Fortifications in this country 
have had reference principally to harbor defense. 
Fortress Monroe, with i:s capacity for a garrison, 
was constructed for the defense of the important 
navy yard of Gosport and Norfolk, now in the 
possession of Virginia or the Confederate States. 
The construction of the extensive walla of a for¬ 
tress involves the highest science of engineering. 
Not so with forts. The former implies polygons, 
bastions, curtains, glaces, covered ways, planks, 
scarps, counterscarps, ravelines, redans, redoubts, 
and the whole vocabulary of engineering science. 
Add to this idea of a vast enciente , or circum- 
vallation, to containing a large garrison of troops, 
and a fortress rises to its proportionate majesty. 








































































